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In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 
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readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which includes addresses, frequency 
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interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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CURRENTS AFFAIRS 


Current, as our readers know, takes no position on political and 
economic problems. But we do have our passions, and they are 
focused on the challenge of maintaining an effective communica- 
tions process for the concerned citizen—a process involving clarity, 
precision, and relevance, and also frankness and honesty. 

Frankness and honesty are not qualities that normally stand out 
in a Presidential campaign. But oddly enough, they may emerge 
strengthened after the current election. Not that the content of 
campaign material is more, or less, honest in this campaign than 
usual. We are thinking of the process by which the material is 
prepared. 

It is widely conceded—in this campaign more than in previous 
ones—that the national candidates have so many things to say on 
so many subjects within so short a time that they are fully justified 
in having others supply them with words and ideas. 

Indeed, the political ghost-writer has achieved high status and 
even celebrity. His picture and his hobbies are recorded in national 
magazines. His name (and sometimes the names of the little ghost- 
writers who helped the big ghost-writer) may appear in news stories 
reporting a particular speech he helped to write. Credit for his work 
can be given and taken without self-consciousness or sense of guilt. 

This, we think, is healthy. We deplore the practice of having 
autobiographies and Ph.D. dissertations ghost-written. But public 
men, especially Presidents and candidates for President, are 
obviously entitled to all the help they can absorb in forming and 
articulating ideas about a complex world. The crucial point for a 
democratic society is that the help be exposed to public view. 

In this campaign, there is more talk of voting not alone for the 
individual candidate but also for (or against) the milieu in which 
he travels and which he would bring with him into office. This milieu 
is peculiarly personal. It is not a question of ‘‘the interests.”’ It is 
the human beings a man chooses for his most intimate intellectual 
associates. We would like to see each candidate, in his final tele- 
vision broadcast, introduce the persons he had chosen to help 
him make up his mind during the campaign. 

The new President, if he follows our advice, will carry on and 
broaden this approach in his Administration. We envisage, for 
example, a State of the Union message in which the President, in 
his own style and countenance, reveals what his mind and heart 
tell him about the possibilities of that part of the human race called 
American. He might then call on his administrators and Cabinet 
secretaries for detailed reports and recommendations which, on 
their advice, he has approved. 

We would then be done with the dreary pretense that the Presi- 
dent is the thoughtful originator of the thousands of words to which 
he puts his name. 

Let the President of the United States be the sole author of the 
words that come from his lips. And let this be a new birth of 
intellectual freedom which will release us from bondage to the 
unacknowledged ghost-writer, wherever he may lurk. 

SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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Dag Hammarskjold 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


HOW THE SECRETARY-GENERAL SEES IT 


In his annual report, the Secretary-General discusses the General As- 
sembly’s voting system, proposals for an international police force, and the 
role of the United Nations in containing the conflict of the major power 


blocs. 


“There is no practical alternative in keeping with the basic tenets of the 
Charter to the present system of equal votes for all sovereign member 
states... . A voting victory or a voting defeat may be of short-lived sig- 
nificance. What is regarded as responsible world opinion as reflected in the 
voting and in the debates is in many respects more important than any 
formally registered result. 

“There is in the views expressed in favor of weighted voting an implied 
lack of confidence in the seriousness and responsibility with which newly 
independent states are likely to take their stands. . . . Neither size, nor 
wealth, nor age is historically to be regarded as a guarantee for the quality 
of the international policy pursued by any nation.” 

The addition of new states will widen UN perspectives, enrich debates, 
bring the UN closer to present-day realities, and lead to “a democratiza- 
tion of proceedings by lessening the influence of firm groupings with firm 
engagements.” 

Recent crises have indicated the Secretariat’s need for a stronger nucleus 
of trained diplomats and administrators, as well as military experts. But 
“a standing United Nations force would represent an unnecessary and im- 
practical measure, especially in view of the fact that every new situation 
and crisis which the Organization will have to face is likely to present new 
problems as to the best adjustment of the composition of a force, its equip- 
ment, its training and its organization. 

“It is an entirely different matter if governments ... would maintain a 
state of preparedness so as to be able to meet possible demands from the 
United Nations. And it is also an entirely different matter for the Organiza- 
tion itself to have a state of preparedness with considerable flexibility and 
in the hands of a qualified staff which quickly and smoothly can adjust 
their plans to new situations and assist the Secretary-General in the cru- 
cially important first stages of the execution of a decision by the main 
organs to set up a United Nations force, whatever its type or task. . . . 

“Conflicts arising within the noncommitted areas offer opportunities for 
solutions which avoid an aggravation of big Power differences and can 
remain uninfluenced by them.” The United Nations should seek to keep 
“newly arising conflicts outside the sphere of bloc differences. Further, in 
the case of conflicts on the margin of, or inside, the sphere of bloc differ- 
ences, the United Nations should seek to bring such conflicts out of this 
sphere through solutions aiming . . . at their strict localization.” This pre- 
ventive diplomacy “is of special significance in cases where the original 
conflict may be said either to be the result of, or to imply risks for, the 
creation of a power vacuum between the main blocs. Preventive action in 
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The Times 
(London) 


Richard Lowenthal 


such cases must in the first place aim at filling the vacuum so that it will 
not provoke action from any of the major parties, the initiative for which 
might be taken for preventive purposes but might in turn lead to counter- 
action from the other side. . . . The Organization in this way also makes a 
significant contribution in the direction of an ultimate solution of the dif- 
ferences between the power blocs.” (Introduction to the Annual Report of 
the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 16 June 1959-15 
June 1960. Available through Readers Service) 


THE DANGERS OF UNIVERSALITY 


Considering the stampede of new member states into the United Na- 
tions, The Times (London) editorially questions whether in its own 
interest the world organization should not restrict its numbers and set 
standards for membership. 


“In the long run the United Nations will be more affected by the question 
of quality than of quantity. Are arty standards demanded of a state either 
before or after its membership is agreed? Hitherto any territory which 
declared itself independent and could find sponsors has been sure of a 
welcome. The only hitch in gaining admission has either been because the 
countries involved were divided (Germany, Vietnam, Korea), or as an 
off-shoot of East-West rivalry (which kept Italy, Spain, Albania, Rumania 
and others out until 1955). But sooner or later there will have to be some 
understanding at least about the minimum size which qualifies a territory 
for membership. . . . The islands and enclaves of the world could swell the 
United Nations to a size which, would make it comprehensible only to 
philatelists and geographers. 

“Size is only one aspect of statehood. In theory every candidate for 
membership of the United Nations has to pass the scrutiny of its peers 
twice, first in the Security Council and later in the General Assembly. In 
practice the only criticisms of candidates have been based on politics— 
sometimes independence has been called unreal, because a country was 
supposed to be under the domination of one or other of the great powers. 
Recent events in Africa must, however, have made many governments 
wonder whether there should not be a more exacting test of political 
maturity. ... 

“For political reasons no government is going to be keen on casting the 
first black ball in the United Nations. But, if no serious thought is given 
to the problem, there is an ironic danger that the United Nations may die 
through the disease of universality.” (The Times [London], Aug. 26, 
1960) 


THE UN AS A GOVERNMENT 


An international affairs specialist of The Observer (London) calls for 
an unprecedented expansion of the role of the United Nations. 


“The unique fact is that the Congo is not just passing through a crisis, 
but is stillborn as a state: It lacks the essential elements of a viable, self- 
governing nation and may have to be put into a kind of international 
incubator for years if it is to live at all. 

“First, effective government requires a considerable number of ad- 
ministrative, technical and economic personnel which simply are not 
available among the Congolese. Second, foreign cadres—African, Asian or 
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European—in the quality and numbers required cannot be attracted to 
the country or held in it without some assurance of political stability, and 
that assurance the present nominal leaders of the Congo cannot convinc- 
ingly give.... 

“As things stand, only a UN administration can do the two long-term 
jobs needed to save the Congo from chaos and starvation: to restore eco- 
nomic life by assuring a stability that will attract the necessary competent 
foreigners in all fields; and over a period of years to train the competent 
and unified Congolese elite which the Belgians failed to train. But to do 
that the UN would have to have the title as well as the responsibility; its 
administrators would have to be independent of a fictitious Congolese 
government and mandated to keep full control until a really sovereign 
Congolese government became possible. 

“The political difficulties of such a break with all the conventional 
fictions would obviously be immense. There is no precedent for recog- 
nizing the harsh fact that a newly admitted member state has been 
stillborn. There is also no precedent for what might become a real UN 
trusteeship—not a so-called trusteeship administered by some colonial 
power under benevolent UN supervision, but one administered directly 
by the UN executive machinery. 

“The Soviet Union, in its present mood, might well denounce the idea 
as a cover for sinister imperialist machinations, while some of the old 
colonial powers would hardly be happy to see the UN set its own stand- 
ards of what a trustee administration should be like. Finally, the en- 
trenched defenders of sovereign power politics might raise objections of 
principle to a step that would clearly establish the UN as an international 
government. 

“Yet this is the logic of the situation. The UN executive machinery has, 
in fact, begun to administer the Congo—only its lack of title is bound to 
prove a decisive handicap in tackling the necessary long-term job; and 
if that job is not tackled, all the achievements of emergency intervention 
may collapse again as a result of economic chaos and mass unemployment. 
The slow, cautious extension of the UN’s administrative tasks has reached 
the point where the political implications must be faced. They have by 
now gone too far on the road to effective international government to stop 
halfway without risking all that has been gained so far.” (“New Role for 
the UN,” The New Leader, Aug. 15-22, 1960) 


ALSO NOTED 
A New York Times correspondent tells how Africans see the UN. 


“United Nations membership, in itself, has become an essential attri- 
bute of independence and sovereignty for many Africans. Indeed, the psy- 
chological importance of membership has in some instances worked in 
favor of the Balkanization of Africa. 

“Despite their bitter denunciation of ‘colonialist maneuvers’ that ‘block 
African union,’ nationalists have shown extreme reluctance to form any 
federation that would combine and reduce their representation in the 
United Nations. 

“The charm of belonging to an organization in which Togo and Chad 
are on the same footing as the United States and the Soviet Union is too 
great to allow African leaders to renounce their prerogatives in favor of 
union.” (The New York Times, Sept. 14, 1960) 
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W. Arthur Lewis 


THE STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA 


CAUSES OF TENSION IN WEST AFRICA 


Drawing on his observations as the former UN-appointed economic 
advisor to the Government of Ghana, William Arthur Lewis concludes 
that there are five major sources of international tension present in West 
Africa: 1) the division of the area into British and French spheres of 
influence; 2) the lack of education, which helps to maintain that division; 
3) the mixup of tribes and religions, which menaces the stability of each of 
these states; 4) boundary disputes; and 5) the federal idea, which is meant 
to reduce tension, but which so far has only increased it. 

A West Indian by birth, Dr. Lewis is now principal of the new Univer- 
sity College of the West Indies. 


The first cause of tension is that “there is virtually no cultural commu- 
nication between ‘French’ Africans and ‘British’ Africans. The British- 
African intellectual knows what is happening in London’s markets, theater, 
and politics, and the French-African knows what is happening in Paris, 
both in philosophy and at the opera. Neither, however, has much knowl- 
edge of what is happening in the territories next door. 

“There is similar economic isolation. Currencies are exchanged only 
with difficulty. Transport facilities, whether roads, railways, or harbors, 
have been designed for political and not for economic convenience. Trade 
is parceled up by tariffs. Above all, there is political isolation, which is a 
continuing obstacle to the removal of other barriers. The French terri- 
tories, although claiming independence, remain deeply attached to France, 
by sentimental as well as by economic ties, and are a little frightened of 
Ghana and Nigeria. French Africans and British Africans do not feel at 
home with each other, and it is going to take of lot of working together 
. . . before they break down the barriers which now separate them. 

“The second weakness of these countries is their lack of education. 
When Ghana became independent, only one per cent of its children were 
receiving a high school education, and this percentage is typical of West 
Africa as a whole. It has several consequences. Even when these countries 
become independent, they continue to depend upon the outside world 
to run their affairs. In the government, the ministers are African, but the 
civil servants and the technicians are still British or French, which helps to 
perpetuate divisions. Large-scale private business is largely run by for- 
eigners. Moreover, the cost of any kind of development is very high, since 
it has to be done with foreign staff paid at high rates. . . . 

“A third source of tension is the lack of national homogeneity in these 
countries. Each is a mixture of tribes, languages, and religions, without a 
sense of common history or of common nationhood. This is poor material 
for democracy. . . . In these circumstances, politics is inevitably rough; 
its weapons are not so much the newspaper and the microphone, as the 
knife, the club, and the prison cell. At my last count, the opposition had 
no seats in Parliament in five of these countries, and in three others the 
Government had more than 80 per cent of all the parliamentary seats. 
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The Ghana- 
Guinea union 
7 What West 
Africa needs 


“Frontier disputes—a fourth source of tension—already involve Ghana, 
the Cameroons, and Gambia. The metropolitan powers kept only small 
forces in West Africa, but there are signs that this happy state may not 
long persist. In view of current talk of expanding armies, this is just the 
right time to promote in West Africa a convention for the limitation of 
armaments. ... 

“The fifth source of tension . . . might eventually offer the solution for 
all the others—the idea of a federation of West African states. 

“Three different federal solutions have competed for West African 
attention since World War II. First, there was the possibility that the 
French territories would form one federation and the British territories 
another. This was decisively rejected. As soon as Ghana became independ- 
ent, it proceeded to destroy all its links with the other British territories— 
the common airline, the common currency, and the common research 
services—claiming that it could not continue in partnership with other 
territories which were still in colonial status. 

“As soon as the French territories received self-government, they de- 
stroyed the existing federation of French West Africa. In its place came 
the concept of federation with France in the French Community. . . . 

“Finally there is the idea, championed by Ghana and by Guinea, of a 
federation of all West African states. In present circumstances this can 
hardly come to pass: the leaders distrust each other too much. ... Ghana 
and Guinea have already announced a union, and though this has not 
come to much, they are busily engaged in summoning conferences of other 
African leaders to work out a wider West African union. They can expect 
no help from Britain or from France, both of whose commonwealth as- 
pirations are incompatible with local unions. The more serious danger is 
that aggressive initiatives by Ghana and by Guinea may frighten rather 
than conciliate other West African countries. 

“Because I have focused exclusively on tension, I must have created a 
false picture of West Africa as a country grimy with hatreds and oppres- 
sions. This is not how most West Africans feel. Politics touches the lives of 
very few. In West Africa, as in so many other parts of the world, the rule 
of life, for the great majority of the people, is to find out who is in power 
and vote for him. While life in the capital cities is politically exciting, and 
the newspapers resound with speeches and threats, the excitements of 
life in the country, for the great mass of the people, are in economic prog- 
ress—in new roads, new water supplies, new schools, buses, electricity, 
hospitals and other such fruits of progress, which are expanding rapidly 
throughout this area. 

“West Africa is really a quiet and prosperous place, except for handfuls 
of political leaders who are jockeying for position with each other. This 
jockeying has dangerous potentialities, because it may inflame the area, 
but at present its dangers are confined to the relatively few who choose 
to play this game. 

“What can the outside world do to help West Africa establish its new 
roots in the modern world? Most important for the present is a continuing 
flow of technical and financial aid. In addition to an inflow of capital, both 
private and public, West Africa needs hundreds of administrators and 
scientists... . 

“The outside world can also help in solving many basic problems by 
extending the services of existing international organizations on a regional 
basis. For example, the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa 
and the regional conferences of such bodies as the FAO and ILO provide 
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Judge Africans 
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a framework for bringing West Africans together in a wider context. 
Private international organizations and private foundations are also ef- 
fective in bringing West Africans together in circumstances where purely 
African initiatives might be less effective. . . . 

“The United Nations could also play a constructive role in solving 
frontier problems and in preventing war. If the cold war can be kept out 
of West Africa, as it has been so far, the Security Council may find itself 
quite usefully occupied in sorting out local political disputes over the next 
ten years or so, such as the disputes between Ghana and her neighbors, or 
between Gambia and Senegal. The Security Council, which seems almost 
to have withered away, may find new life in Africa. 

“Above all, the outside world can help West Africa through this tran- 
sitional stage by insisting on judging Africans by the same standards as 
other people. I say this because the relations which now exist between 
Africans and liberals in the rest of the world are somewhat unbalanced. 
Africans, like Asians and Latin Americans, tend to take a holier-than-thou 
attitude towards Europe and North America, which are freely criticized 
for their shortcomings. Indeed, in recent months in the UN, the African 
bloc has tended to take a holier-than-thou attitude even towards the Asians 
and the Latin Americans. 

“On the other hand, liberals in Europe and America tend to be mealy- 
mouthed about what is going on in Africa, as if to say that an African 
nationalist can do no wrong. This ignores the fact that African nationalists 
do not think alike. Some are ruthless bosses on the Huey Long pattern. 
Others are subtle and sophisticated liberal statesmen, who would bring 
distinction to political office in any country in the world. Such men as 
Olympio in Togoland or Awolowo in Nigeria are seeking to set new 
political standards in West Africa, and to create new and healthy political 
traditions. They are not helped when liberals in the outside world keep 
silent in face of African atrocities or pay homage to men who behave 
like gangsters. 

“The best way to treat Africans is to treat them as equals, recognizing 
that some are good and some bad, some are highly educated while others 
are illiterate, some have good sense while others are silly—in short that 
they are just like other people, neither better nor worse. The unequal 
treatment of the past underlies most of the current tensions; spoiling 
present-day nationalist leaders with indiscriminate adulation is an equally 
serious risk. .. . 

“This is one of the most fascinating corners of the world. We may rest 
assured that, as they find their feet, its peoples will prove to be among the 
most attractive members of the human race.” (“Sources of Tension in 
West Africa,” Africa Special Report, September 1960) 


IN SEARCH OF “THE AFRICAN PERSONALITY” 


Reporting on an ad hoc Pan-African conference held in Leopoldville 
in August, a representative of The Sunday Times (London) comments 
on the difficulties of relating “the African personality” to the realities 
of freedom. 


“The achievement of a neutralist Africa is the one [aim] universally 
honored—the foundation-stone for all other deliberations. But it is by far 
the most problematical. . . . 

“A Ghanaian delegate put it to me: ‘We Africans are positive neutralists. 
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The detribalized 
African 


The political 
African 


That means that the African personality will bind us in one bloc, owing 
allegiance neither to the West nor the East.’ These phrases hold a fasci- 
nation. They have cropped up constantly in the speeches so far: ‘positive 
neutralism,’ ‘the African personality,’ ‘Nkrumahism’ (off-stage among 
the Ghanaians); or, among the French-speaking delegates, ‘reconversion’ 
and ‘re-Africanization.’ 

“The fascination is less with the ideas than the words. This conference 
has already become an orgy of these shining fresh phrases, mostly a few 
weeks old, utterly unsustaining, passionately defended. What do they 
mean? The emotional response to each is identical. Yet, required to de- 
fine them, delegates will describe everything they do not mean. 

“In private conversation—for positive definition is never attempted 
publicly—voices rise, fingers fly, fists twist in the agony of the inexplicable. 
The. phrases mean nothing—or do they? The difficulty is that the spiritual 
destitution of the minimally educated detribalized African is almost 
complete. 

“This conference, in this moody, magnificent, workless city, exposes 
the central fear of the new African masses alarmingly—the fear of being, 
after all the fantastic struggle, spiritually void. The mental burden is 
enormous; the mind’s protest breaks out in almost every sentence of the 
Negro speakers. 

“Rather than easing with independence, the burden has grown more 
terrible now that the old explanation of belittlement—colonial domination 
—is there no more. 

“Negro Africa was something unique, the politicians here feel sure, be- 
fore the European came. In the tribe, the African is spiritually rich; and 
the knowledge of this persists, forming these repetitious phrases and 
flamboyant speeches betraying inner poverty. Poverty because, in terms 
of the technical civilization to which all the leading states of new Africa 
are inescapably committed, the tribe can be allowed to exist no more. 

“This last fact is insisted upon by every delegate here. 

“And the conclusion—that the only culture, the only ‘personality’ in- 
digenous to Africa is rooted within units which the modem world has 
doomed—now confronts African leaders. 

“The new political African has to make words do for ideas. One Ghana- 
ian, president of the Ghana Artists’ Society, here with his delegation to 
write a book on the ‘regeneration of the Congo,’ tried to give me—and 
himself—examples of the ‘African personality’ at work in modern Africa. 
He cited the pouring of libations on Ghana’s independence day, and the 
insufficiency of Christianity as compared with ‘the former beliefs.’ 

“The fear of being spiritual puppets is released chiefly in diatribes 
against the colonizing powers. But the validity of the charges is naturally 
wearing thinner and thinner. Several of the delegates here, I notice, begin 
to look anxious when the Congolese or Guineans ascribe every presumed 
misfortune to departed colonialism. 

“Any approach to a coherent positive African neutralism—a neutralism 
both cultural and political—is therefore daunting and dismaying. 

“These delegates talk only of taking something from the West, and 
something from the Communists, in goods, technical assistance and ideas. 
Yet they have become helplessly aware that, unless the third participant— 
the African himself—is somehow decisively introduced, this policy will 
lead not to any positive neutralism, but to a battleground of the cold war 
in which there will be one certain victim.” (The Sunday Times [London], 
Aug. 28, 1960) 
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ANGOLA: THE NEXT EXPLOSION 


The vast African territories controlled by Portugal—Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Portuguese Guinea—may soon be the last colonial empire left on the 
once-dark continent. Portuguese colonialism at work is depicted by a spe- 
cial correspondent of The Times (London) after a visit to Angola. 


“God made white men, and God made black men—but mulattoes were 
made by de Portugee!’ For the better part of 500 years, in many corners 
of the world, the Portuguese have been demonstrating the symbolic truth 
of this reputedly African proverb. The implied lack of color conscious- 
ness has developed into an article of faith; and they have woven around it 
a mystic and authoritarian concept of a ‘civilizing mission’ by which the 
backward natives of the Portuguese Empire shall be assimilated into the 
superior culture of a greater Portugal, body, mind, and soul. 

“To this policy of assimilation they officially attribute their unique co- 
lonial success. ‘By what miracle,’ asked Dr. Salazar last year, ‘is there peace 
from Cape Verde to Timor?’ Because, he answered himself, all the natives 
of Portuguese territories think of themselves as Portuguese. Certainly 
there seems to be some chemistry at work that has enabled Portugal alone 
of the old imperial powers to withstand the anti-colonialist pressures of this 
century.” 

In Angola “the theory of assimilation is implicit in every aspect of pol- 
icy. It is the theoretical justification, for example, of the constitutional 
amendment of 1951 which designated all Portuguese possessions overseas 
as provinces of metropolitan Portugal, no more to be known as colonies. 
In practice this has proved to be a legal fiction in Angola, which is still 
treated as a colony; but the Portuguese hope it will be taken by the 
world as a symbol of the spiritual as well as legal solidarity of their empire. 

“The need for assimilation is also used to justify the notorious system of 
forced, or ‘contract,’ labor in Angola, under which every male African over 
eighteen is compelled to work for at least six months a year. Native labor, 
so the argument runs, is indispensable to the development of colonial 
territories; but because the natives are unused to wage or other ‘civilized’ 
incentives they must be compelled to work: and this in turn teaches them 
the ‘civilized’—and ‘civilizing’—-value of work. No moral difficulty arises 
over this compulsion, because the natives are unfamiliar with freedom of 
choice anyway, and because Portuguese morality, by definition, is superior 
to native morality. Article 3 of the statute implies this unashamedly: “Com- 
promise with native practices and customs,’ it says, ‘is limited by morality, 
by the dictates of humanity, and by the superior interests of the free 
exercise of Portuguese sovereignty.’. . . 

“The practical reality, although from all accounts better than it was ten 
or even five years ago, does not match the paper laws. Abuses are cer- 
tainly common. . . . For public works, such as the upkeep of roads, local 
administrators call on village headmen to supply labor gangs. When male 
laborers are scarce, women and children are sometimes compelled to take 
their place, although they are officially exempt from forced labor. Your 
correspondent, traveling about the country, twice saw gangs of small 
children and once a gang of young women engaged on heavy road work. 
He also saw African workmen kicked and cuffed by Portuguese foremen in 
Lobito docks, while policemen looked on with the indifference of familiarity. 

“In fact, the paternalism of assimilation is everywhere less benevolent in 
practice than it is in theory. In spite of their comparative lack of color 
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consciousness, the Portuguese have not assimilated the Africans in Angola 
to their culture, and the record suggests that they have made no serious 
effort to do so. It is true that there are a few colored or African lawyers and 
doctors, and that assimilados hold important posts in one or two Govern- 
ment departments. But schooling for the Africans is still left almost entirely 
to the missions, on a voluntary basis, and there is little attempt to bring 
them into Portuguese society by any other means. . . . It comes as no sur- 
prise, therefore, to discover from the official figures that only about 0.7 per 
cent of all the non-whites of Angola are assimilados. Fundamentally, the 
rest are treated, with occasional benevolence, as units of labor. After 500 
years this is not an impressive record. . . . 

“The Portuguese, whether before or since the arrival of Dr. Salazar, have 
never really had any truck with liberal notions about democracy or self- 
determination. Unlike the British, or even the Belgians in the Congo, they 
have never paid even lip service to the idea of colonial freedom. ‘We don’t 
have self-government ourselves,’ said one of them in Luanda the other day, 
‘why should we give it to the Africans?’ . . . 

“Tribal authority has been weakened more in Portuguese territories 
than elsewhere in Africa. The export of slaves for over three centuries and 
the internal use of forced labor, which disrupts family, village and tribal 
life, have both assisted this process and reduced the population numeri- 
cally, so that Angola today has one of the lowest population densities of 
any territory in black Africa—less than nine persons a square mile. This 
has enabled a few hundred administrators, vigorously employing a little 
force whenever necessary, to maintain security over the whole country 
without worrying much about strong tribal reactions. 

“The small size of the population has also helped to keep the country 
backward and impoverished, both short of labor and small in buying power. 
Potentially, Angola is fairly rich—in good farming lands and climate, in 
minerals and in hydroelectric power. But Portugal has never had the 
money, the industry or the skills to spare for the development of so huge 
a territory. Only in the last ten years, aided by the rise in coffee prices dur- 
ing and after the Korean War, has Angola begun to enjoy economic and 
social development comparable to most of the rest of Africa, and only 
in the last five years has this begun to filter down from the Portuguese at 
the top to the Africans beneath. . .. 

“If Angola is not to fall farther behind, its development will have to be 
opened to foreign capital; and there are signs that the Portuguese are 
preparing for this at last, after pursuing for thirty years, under Dr. Salazar, 
the strictest economic nationalism. But there are obvious dangers in this 
course. Foreign capital means foreign ideas, and faster development means 
that the Africans may be caught up in the familiar snowball of anti- 
colonialism: the more they get, the more they will want. 

“Portuguese officials say they can avoid this through white immigration 
and faster assimilation of the natives. An African Brazil, they hope, may 
be in the making. But Brazil took three hundred years to make. . . . 

“In Angola there are not even thirty years, let alone three hundred, to 
make a new Brazil. When Portugal is left, as she soon will be, as the only 
European power south of the Sahara, she will receive the brunt of African 
nationalist agitation. Demographically, too, the trends are against her. In 
the last five years 55,000 subsidized immigrants have settled in Angola, 
and new ships are being built to bring in more than ever. Ostensibly, the 
Portuguese hope that a mixed society will emerge from this influx, but in 
fact they are threatening to create a Portuguese Algeria. 
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“Between 1940 and 1950, the white population increased by 80 per cent, 
the black population by 10 per cent and the mixed population by only 5 
per cent. For the last decade, the first two figures are believed to be still 
higher and the third lower. Instead of contributing to a mixed society, 
therefore, increased immigration is helping to divide the population 
more rigidly into black and white, between whom there is growing eco- 
nomic competition. The whites, who now number about 170,000, are 
mostly peasants little more skilled than the 4,200,000 Africans in the coun- 
try. 

“Politically, the logic of this situation is reflected in the decline of separ- 
atist ideas among the whites. Two thirds of them remain anti-Salazar, but 
few any longer want, as many did some years ago, to leave the bosom of 
mother Portugal, lest they be overwhelmed by Africans. Internationally, 
the growing racial division is reflected in the closer association of Portugal 
and the Union of South Africa, who feel increasingly drawn together in 
an otherwise hostile environment. 

“The Angolan Africans are still largely passive, but since 1958 they 
have revealed some latent sympathy for nationalist agitation; and the ar- 
rival of military reinforcements in Angola shows that the Portuguese are 
worried about the future. . . . No repetition of the Belgian retreat from 
the Congo, however, need be expected in Angola. Portugal means business 
with her reinforcements, for she has everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by hanging on to her empire to the last gasp, when the alternative is to 
retire to the inglorious poverty of a little slice of Iberia. As long as Dr. 
Salazar is alive, the Portuguese will probably try to stand firm. But they 
will be setting their feet on shifting sands, and when Dr. Salazar goes there 
may be a vastly different story to tell. It will indeed be a miracle if it ends 
with the Portuguese Empire going on forever as untroubled and unyield- 
ing as it is today.” (“The First and Last Empire,” The Times Weekly 
Review, June 30, 1960) 


NIGERIA: THE NEWEST NEW NATION 


Mr. Sevareid, Columbia Broadcasting System news analyst, visited Ni- 
geria shortly before the independence of Africa’s newest and largest state 


was declared in October. 


“World attention . . . will center, with microscopic intensity, on the 
course of the free Nigerian regime. If it holds steady, it can become the 
leader of black Africa, to the extent that any one nation can do that. If it 
quickly follows Ghana in the use of repressive measures or breaks down in 
administrative and technical chaos, a great many die-hards from London 
clubrooms to white supremacy meeting halls in Atlanta, Ga., are going to be 
a little hard for liberals to get along with. 

“In spite of what Colonial Office pamphlets and after-dinner speakers 
have said, the purpose of 100 years of British rule on the coast, and 60 years 
over the whole of Nigeria, was not the tutoring and the freeing of the na- 
tives—not until these recent postwar years, Until then, the practical purpose 
was strategic position and exploitation, and nothing more. The figures on 
education beyond elementary literacy training for the necessary clerks 
make this plain enough. 

“As one result, Nigerians will take over a nation of 36 million people stil] 
heavily dependent upon Englishmen for the running of their services. There 
are, I believe, only 37 Nigerians of officer rank in the army and the highest 
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are majors; there is but one Nigerian of high position in the taxation serv- 
ice; only three in the statistical services; a tiny handful of Nigerian doctors, 
dentists, veterinarians, engineers, agronomists scattered throughout the 
immense country. 

“A complete British pull-out, as the French did from Guinea, would set 
Nigeria back a decade, at least; in a real sense, Nigeria will remain a de- 
pendency for a long time to come. .. . 

“But I came away with the feeling that British interests may lose out in 
the long run, not in spite of their head start but because of it. . . . 

“In the very long run, I suspect, all the foreign enterprisers or exploiters 
are going to lose out in the sense that the Nigerians themselves are going 
to take over. They won't do it abruptly in the Nasser or Cardenas manner; 
they will do it gradually, with incrgased percentages and increased direc- 
torships. Believe me, they are ach4hg to reach that stage. 

“But first they must get the capital into the country. It’s coming, but were 
I the American Government or an investment-conscious tycoon, I would 
wait before diving in deep. I would wait not only for better resources sur- 
veys, communications and statistical services; I would also wait to see how 
the new Nigerian Government lives the life of political freedom. . . . 

“Nigeria is a house divided into three distinct regions with very great 
local powers of government and more self-centeredness than was true of 
the original American states, which themselves almost separated in the 
early years. 

“Federalism may be the only possible method for Nigeria, but the three 
regions are coterminous with the three big tribes, the tribes are coterminous 
with the three big parties and the parties are coterminous with the three 
governments. The party, in each, is the government, and vice versa. . . . 

“The country is party-ridden because it is tribe-ridden and tribal hostil- 
ities are more acute now than they were a few years ago because the Raj is 
removed as the common target. . . . 

“The federal structure and national consciousness must grow in strength, 
and rapidly; and the first government under freedom must produce some 
quick results that the people can see and feel, or at least the illusion of quick 
results, or the sense of letdown will turn loose a flood of bitterness, so in- 
tense now are the naive expectations. . . . 

“Two deep and contrary currents are in motion, and a lot of good people 
and sweet dreams of democracy are likely to be drowned before the river 
finds its true course. 

“All Nigeria needs a cleansing, a strange thing to say of a fresh, ‘new’ 
country. But it isn’t new, it is ancient—ancient in its tribalism; in its built-in 
corruption, so thoroughly established, like the old Chinese ‘squeeze,’ that 
one doesn’t know whether to groan or admire. It is ancient in its pecking 
orders with their subtle but rigid class, caste and tribal economic and edu- 
cational distinctions between human beings. It is not ancient but already 
old in its passion for lazy work, easy hours, red tape and security-cum- 
status jobs, much of this learned, I’m afraid, from the British civil service; 
old in its proneness to wrangle and fight... . 

“I wish I could agree that what Basil Davidson said in the New States- 
man is generally true of the new Africa were also true of Nigeria. “They 
reach back to their own history, take new pride in their own customs, re- 
turn to wearing dignified clothes that are not European . . . ,’ he wrote. 

“Tm afraid not. That doesn’t work, not in Israel or Ireland, certainly not 
in Nigeria. Nigeria is going Western, and American to boot. . . . 

“We may as well face it. Culturally, for good or ill, the West has won the 
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world. Is it bad that peoples everywhere are giving up their native clothing, 
music and customs for those of the modern West? . . . 

“It is bad for the tourists and for sentimentalists such as you and I. But 
it isn’t bad for the people involved. . . . For the people involved, this is free- 
dom, individuality, the great break with the true conformism, which is the 
deadly conformism of the Tribe. 

“For the new Nigerians, I sing a halting hosannah—halting because I 
sing off-key and because I've got a lot of worries about them.” (“Nigeria: 
Black Monolith,” Washington Post, Sept. 18, 1960) 


An associate of the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research dis- 
cusses the probable role of Nigeria in African politics and its rivalry with 
its smaller neighbor, Ghana. 


“Nigeria, a Gulliver among her Lilliputian neighbors, will ultimately 
achieve a commanding position, assuming always that the federation holds 
together. However, its very size and diversity, which one day will add to 
its strength, may for the present be a liability.” 

Ghana, with only one-sixth the population and one-fourth the area of 
Nigeria, “has a single, relatively disciplined party infused with missionary 
zeal for its pan-African foreign policy and... is able to speak with one voice 
and to project itself on the pan-African stage through one personality. . . . 

“Lacking fixed institutions, historical roots, and developed ideologies, Af- 
rican politics tend to be the politics of personality and personal loyalties. 
The normal calculations of power and influence—those based on population 
statistics, natural wealth, skills, geographic expanse and location—are not 
yet particularly relevant. The ability to maneuver, to propagandize, to ap- 
peal—these are what count in the period of fluidity, testing and probing 
now beginning in West Africa. . .. . 

“Nkrumah, on the one hand, wants a political union among African 
states as an antidote to the present “Balkanization’ of the continent and to 
provide an adequate political base for the development of what he calls an 
‘African personality.’ Nigerians, on the other hand, talk about the impor- 
tance of maintaining, and indeed developing, their own political personal- 
ity, and insist on respect for frontiers as presently defined. The pan-Africa 
Nigeria envisages is the voluntary cooperation of fully independent states.” 

Nigeria is a major force in favor of the status quo because it is relatively 
a “have” power. “It can provide a market large enough to attract foreign in- 
vestment capital; it can hope for some measure of economic self-sufficiency; 
it can diversify its economy so as to free itself from dependence on world 
prices for one or two commodities. Already it is exporting small amounts of 
oil, tin, rubber, tea and coffee in addition to its traditional staples: cocoa, 
cotton, peanuts and palm products. 

“Nigeria's conservatism is finally a reflection of its newness on the African 
scene. It has only begun to participate in the periodic all-Africa conferences 
and has only started to inform itself of the great issues that agitate the con- 
tinent. This will probably change quickly. . . . 

“All the indications, then, point to a period of competition for leadership 
between Ghana and Nigeria—the one revisionist and aggressive, the other 
seeking to legitimize the political status quo. . . . Ghana does not have a 
winning hand, but it holds one or two strong cards and it will continue to 
maneuver its pieces, however clumsily, on the chessboard of African di- 
plomacy. Nigeria may correctly anticipate its great power status, but it suf- 
fers from a great-power complex in advance of the facts.” (“Africa’s 
Gulliver,” The New Leader, Aug. 15-22, 1960) 
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WHICH WAY FOR THE NEW NATIONS? 


NONVIOLENT ECONOMICS 


An economic advisor of the National Coal Board of Great Britain warns 
against dependence on coal and other fossil fuels in the economics of the 
new nations of Asia and Africa. His thinking has influenced such leaders 
in the underdeveloped countries as Jayaprakash Narayan in their search 
for a new society. (See Current, September 1960, page 57.) 


“Some of mankind’s greatest thinkers have seen life as a school, and his- 
tory as the education of the human race. If this be so, it appears that 
man has recently been put into a higher form where he is expected to learn 
to cope with two very difficult problems. . . . 

“The first problem, of course, is how to conduct international affairs in 
such a manner that there is never again a resort to large-scale violence. . . . 
Our chances of coping successfully with the new situation are enhanced 
by the fact that at least everybody understands and accepts it. Interna- 
tional ‘nonviolence’ is no longer merely the fond hope of a few imaginative 
or saintly cranks; it has become generally understood as an iron necessity 
for survival. 

“The second problem is how to conduct economic affairs in a manner that 
is compatible with both permanence and peace. It is also a problem of 
‘nonviolence,’ but a much more subtle one than the first. . .. The problem 
gains real urgency from the strenuous attempts all over the world to 
‘develop’ the underdeveloped countries. 

“This development is generally conceived along Western lines, even in 
the Communist world. Yet it is easy to see that the Western way of life can- 
not be permanent, and will be incompatible with peace if it spreads to all 
mankind. It is based on nonrenewable resources and rejects any idea of 
voluntary self-limitation. 

“The Western way of life, even in a much more modest form than its 
American model, requires the annual use of several tons of fossil fuel per 
person. But the world’s resources of fossil fuels, obtainable at a ‘reasonable’ 
cost, are strictly limited. It follows that a civilization based on fossil fuels 
can be only an episode in the history of man—and when measured against 
the life of nations, a very short episode. (The present glut of fuel through- 
out the world is, of course, irrelevant to this argument; it merely serves 
as a temptation to disregard the basic predicament.) By using coal and 
oil, we live on ‘capital’ instead of income.” 

It is a fatal error to assume that the task of making life self-supporting 
has already been accomplished through the discovery of nuclear energy. 

“The experts now agree that the contribution of nuclear energy to 
the world’s fuel supplies over the next ten years will be minute, and 
that it will probably still be negligible in twenty years’ time. If this is so, it 
is practically certain that its contribution by the year 2000, reckoned 
as a proportion of the total, will still be very modest indeed. 

“By that time, the world’s population will have doubled, and it is 
being assumed by those who favor a Western-type development in the 
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underdeveloped countries that the average use of fuel per head will by 
then have doubled or even trebled. This would mean a world fuel require- 
ment equivalent to something like 20,000 million tons of coal a year. For 
nuclear energy to provide even 15 per cent of this total would require the 
erection of nuclear plant during the Eighties and Nineties at a rate that is 
well-nigh unthinkable. . . . 

“What is more, it must be feared that the task of finding a way of eco- 
nomic life based on income rather than capital can never be satisfactorily 
solved by nuclear energy. If we consider the magnitude of the world’s use 
of nonrenewable fuels and its rate of growth, we are forced to conclude that 
the price to be paid for such a ‘solution’ would be the total enslavement of 
man to his machines. . . . 

“A way of life that ever more rapidly depletes the power of the earth 
to sustain it and piles up ever more insoluble problems for each succeeding 
generation can only be called ‘violent.’ It is not a way of life that one would 
like to see exported to countries not yet committed to it.” (“Nonviolent Eco- 
nomics: Next Task for Mankind,” The Observer, Aug. 21, 1960) 


THE WESTERN PATTERN 


A business writer for The Observer disagrees with Dr. Schumacher 
and makes a case for the European-American pattern of economic growth. 


“The fashionable preoccupation with economic growth, both in the 
rich and the poor countries, is so generally accepted with little question 
that it is stimulating when someone occasionally asks whether growth 
really is worthwhile.” Dr. Schumacher raises the question, advancing the 
argument that man’s economic growth must soon outrun the earth’s nat- 
ural resources. So far, such forecasts have not been proved correct 
though it is impossible to disprove them. 

“However, there is good reason to be less pessimistic even though we 
are living on capital when we burn up fuel. We are also building up an 
almost indestructible supply of capital, in the form of technical knowl- 
edge. 

“When fossil fuels start to become scarce, their price will rise and 
there will be an incentive to learn to use them less wastefully than we 
do today and to push on more actively with developing other ways of 
getting power. Perhaps man’s inventiveness will not be up to the task— 
but one really has to be very pessimistic to believe that. 

“But in terms of economics, the chances are strongly in favor of all 
being well. Which is all to the good, since it is hard to see what power 
could conceivably stop mankind from exploiting the earth’s resources, 
when the knowledge how to do so is in existence, and the risks arising 
from the process of exploitation are so small, so incalculable in precise 
terms, and so remote. 

“Least acceptable of all would be any suggestion that the Asians and 
Africans should base their economies on methods which do not deplete 
the earth’s resources, while presumably the West carries on with its 
wasteful ways. Advocacy of such a policy is utterly unrealistic politically. 
Leaders of thought in the poorer countries are convinced of the need 
for economic growth; they see poverty and its effects on their people, 
they can only regard the ‘keeping-up-with-the-Joneses’ argument as the 
complacency of the well-to-do; a suggestion that they should not share 
the mineral riches of the earth would seem the final insult.” (“Putting the 
Case for Growth,” The Observer, Aug. 28, 1960) 
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COMMUNIST CHINA’S CHALLENGE 


AS SEEN FROM MOSCOW 


In one of a series of articles summing up three years of service in the 
Moscow bureau of The New York Times, correspondent Max Frankel 
examines the Chinese-Russian relationship as it appears to the ordinary 
Muscovite and to the diplomatic corps. 


“Three distinct images come to mind when you think in Moscow about 
relations between the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

“The first is the banner newspaper headline and the orations, with 
gesticulations, about the ‘indestructible unity’ of the Communist camp. 
It is a cliché, but it represents a truth—the realization in Moscow as in 
Peiping that an open quarrel of significant proportion can do great damage 
to the cause that unites the two Communist powers. 

“Another image, which has been developing over the past two years, is 
also a cliché and it, too, represents a truth. It is typified by a lame little 
joke that is now going the rounds in Moscow. ‘Name six grades of movies,’ 
says the jokester, who then promptly supplies the answers: ‘Excellent, 
good, fair, poor, bad, and Chinese!’ 

“The sophisticated Muscovite is supposed to understand. More and 
more Russians do understand. Films to the Russians are good or bad to the 
extent that they avoid or succumb to hackneyed propaganda. And by this 
measure, Chinese films in Moscow are worse than bad. The cliché forming 
in the popular mind is that the Chinese are stuffily devoted to the worst 
and dullest features of Communist dogma, that they know no fun, no 
humanity. 

“Finally, there is the image of diplomats in ornate Moscow embassy 
salons busily comparing notes on the mounting evidence of a serious strain 
in Chinese-Soviet relations. This is evidence of which the average Russian 
hears very little and whose meaning remains unclear. . . . 

“But Western diplomats in Moscow have noticed a distinct chill in 
Chinese personal relations with Russians as well as with Westemers. . . . 
The diplomats have noticed that a number of Communist pronouncements 
on world affairs have in recent months been presented as the views of 
the Warsaw Treaty nations—the European Communist states without the 
Chinese. They have found that China has lost its special billing in the 
phrase by which Soviet editorial writers used to refer to the Communist 
bloc: The Soviet Union, People’s China and the other nations of the 
great Socialist camp. 

“Trade negotiations between the Soviet Union and China each year 
appear to have become painful sessions of prolonged wrangling. . . . There 
have been recurring reports that the Chinese now often tum back Soviet 
goods as inferior or not up to contract standards. . . . 

“More recently there have been reports that Soviet technicians and stu- 
dents are being withdrawn from China. Some, at least, are said to be 
returning with bitter comments about Chinese ‘arrogance’ and with fears 
that the Chinese will someday provoke war with the West. 
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“A Chinese Russian-language magazine disappeared without explana- 
tion from Moscow newsstands this summer. And several hundred Chinese 
experts boycotted a world-wide conference of Orientalists in Moscow last 
month, reportedly because they considered Western academicians to 
be ‘spies.’ 

“So far, the official strain and ideological sparring between Moscow and 
Peiping and the emerging attitudes of ordinary Russians toward the 
Chinese do not appear to be directly related. . . . 

“The attitudes of ordinary Russians appear to derive not from serious 
affairs of state but from the disparity in Soviet and Chinese standards of 
living. The Russians are forming an image of the Chinese Communist as 
a fanatic who embodies the revolution, ‘knows no Sunday,’ and feels com- 
pelled to wage a private war against everything ‘bourgeois.’ 

“It is a stereotyped image, not unlike that which many Westemers 
had of Russians in past decades. The Russians openly wonder how the 
Chinese could surrender so much privacy and personal feeling—and prop- 
erty—to the state. In thinking about the Chinese, Russians maintain a 
Western sense of superior devotion to human values and comforts. 

“And conversely, according to Russians, the Chinese are becoming 
haughtily suspicious of their Soviet allies, considering them too much 
tempted by creature comfort and unstable supporters of the world-wide 
Communist mission. 

“Indeed, the Russians are increasingly concerned with comforts and are 
eager to enjoy the fruits of national power for which they have sacrificed 
so long. They harbor a school child’s resentment of the ‘apple polishers’ 
who work overtime for good grades in Communist behavior; they are bored 
with the textbook ideology that fascinates first-generation revolutionaries. 

“In fact, thoughtful Russians are so unconcerned with the subtleties 
of Marxist-Leninist dogma that many of them completely missed the 
import of the obscurely phrased ideological row between Moscow and 
Peiping in recent months. That dispute pitted the Kremlin’s pleas for mod- 
eration in international policy against Chinese calls for belligerence. But 
that was on a lofty, official plane. The ordinary Russian’s attitudes about 
the Chinese have little political shape. 

“The differences in tactics that China and the Soviet Union would apply 
to foreign policy are always expressed in the private jargon of Communist 
ideologists: Moscow denounces Peiping for “Left-wing sectarianism’ with- 
out mentioning the Chinese; Peiping hurls back epithets like ‘revisionism’ 
without mentioning the Russians. 

“Both nations clearly recognize the necessity of their alliance against 
the West and the reality of their interdependence. They so mute their 
disputes that outsiders can only guess their depth and range. . . . 

“Too little is known about the extent of these differences to warrant 
more than speculation. Few observers are prepared to state that the strains 
at this stage are any greater than those that often plague the Western 
alliance—without destroying it. 

“In analyzing the disputes, however, some of the most respected Western 
observers in Moscow tend to employ the same images that ordinary 
Russians are building up about both sides—images of a more prosperous, 
relaxed, ‘bourgeois’ Soviet Union in conflict with the economically de- 
prived, overanxious and less-refined China. 

“The Soviet rulers, the ‘haves’ of the Communist world, are thought 
to distrust the more radical Chinese formulae, both for domestic and 
foreign advance. To Moscow, which is beginning to face problems of 
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consolidation and industrial maturity, the Chinese seem to be breaking 
all rules of sound government—even of sound revolution—by rushing at 
breakneck pace toward the ‘pure’ Communist society of the textbooks, of 
the communes. 

“The Soviet Communists mock and denounce those who would skip the 
stage of ‘socialism’—the stage of development that the Russians say they 
have achieved—and rush to the dreamed-of communism ‘over-night’. . . . 

“The Chinese ‘have-nots’ on the other hand, insist that their conditions 
are different. They appear to resent the criticisms and the assumption in 
Moscow that the Kremlin has a monopoly on blueprints for Communism. 

“The Chinese appear to resent their dependence upon the Soviet Union, 
economically and diplomatically. They regard themselves ideologically the 
more faithful heirs of Marx and Lenin. They denounce ‘revisionism’ in a 
way that betrays their belief that the Russians have become lax revolution- 
aries who yield to un-Socialist methods at home and ‘compromise with 
imperialists’ abroad. Such quarrels could continue in theoretical journals 
and at party conclaves without seriously troubling the alliance or the rest 
of the world. But there have been indications that the Chinese are not 
only advocating more aggressive tactics toward the West but also trying 
to free themselves of Soviet restraint to pursue them. . . . 

“Peiping probably especially resents Soviet restraints that are derived 
from Soviet national interests. The Chinese aspire to the leadership of 
Communist efforts in Asia and Africa and resent Soviet competition. 

“In the face of Premier Khrushchev’s oft-expressed faith that commu- 
nism can triumph over the West without nuclear war—which he believes 
would irreparably injure both sides—the Chinese have continually de- 
nounced even tactical compromises and profess confidence that capitalism, 
not communism, would perish in war. 

“That this is more than an academic dispute is clear from Soviet dis- 
comfort over a number of independent Chinese moves. . . . ‘Stupid’ is the 
word Premier Khrushchev used in a talk with Western newsmen last year 
to characterize Chinese encroachments on Indian territory. Soviet censors 
struck the word from dispatches, but he uttered it vigorously and with 
conviction.” 

The Chinese have argued back “with less and less delicacy. They de- 
nounced those who ‘exaggerate the consequences of the destructiveness of 
nuclear war.’ A new and superior Communist civilization, they declared, 
would flourish ‘on the debris of dead imperialism.’. . . 

“There probably is disagreement, perhaps competition, in the alliance 
about future policy. The Chinese would prefer to throw the West out of 
Taiwan; the Russians would prefer to negotiate the West out of Berlin. 
Whether the two are co-operating or competing in seeking influence in 
nations like Cuba remains to be seen. . . . 

“Nuclear arms is a sore point, however, because the Russians have done 
their best to keep the Chinese themselves denuclearized. . . . Still, observers 
tend to agree that within two to five years the Chinese will themselves be 
producing nuclear weapons. . . . It seems certain that they will then try to 
generate crises in order to win a seat in major international councils. . . . 

“Diplomats in Moscow fear that day and some insist that the Kremlin 
must fear it also. They believe it will be decades before the Chinese 
enjoy the industrial maturity, the confidence and the thirst for propaganda- 
free movies that seem to restrain the Russians and make them act like 
the ‘bourgeoisie’ opposite the Chinese ‘radicals.’” (The New York Times, 


Sept. 13, 1960) 
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In the official paper of the Soviet Government, two commentators attack 
the Chinese for using Lenin to justify their attitude toward war. 


“Not much wisdom is needed to assemble and sometimes distort quota- 
tions and to repeat over and over again that imperialist wars are inevitable 
until socialism triumphs throughout the world. Such people, whom Lenin 
called ‘Leftist’ phrasemongers, he criticized mercilessly. . . . Therefore, for 
those who wish to substitute the developing, living teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism with a dead dogma it is blasphemy to refer to Lenin.” (Izvestia, 
Aug. 13, 1960) 


AS SEEN FROM BELGRADE 


Over the months of their growing ideological dispute, both Chinese and 
Soviet dogmatists have used Yugoslavia as their whipping boy, accusing 
the Yugoslav Communists of “revisionism” in working out their own road 
to socialism. In a major counterattack, the Yugoslavs strike back with a 
book by First Vice President Edvard Kardelj, Marshal Tito’s chief lieu- 
tenant and the leading Yugoslav Communist theoretician, which provides 
the first full Marxian analysis of China’s posture. 

Specialists in Communist affairs believe the Kardelj book contains the 
arguments the Russians themselves would be making against the Chinese 
if they did not fear to widen further the rift between China and the Soviet 
Union. In addition, while seeming to defend the Soviet position that war 
with capitalism is not inevitable, Dr. Kardelj attacks the Soviet Union's 
hegemony of the socialist nations and contends that the Yugoslav middle 
course of coexistence with the capitalist world has been right all the time. 


The substance of Chinese accusations against Yugoslav foreign policy 
boils down to two theses. 

“The. first thesis says: Yugoslav Communists are revisionists and their 
revisionism is produced by the fact that they are afraid of imperialism and 
war. This poltroonery has induced them to lead an opportunist policy, a 
policy of compromise with the bourgeoisie and imperialism. Thus they 
descend from positions of a revolutionary settlement of accounts with cap- 
italism to positions of reformism and they accept the theory of the peaceful 
growth of capitalism into socialism. In order to conceal this, the Yugoslav 
Communists are embellishing imperialism. Accordingly, they are helping 
American imperialism. For this purpose they have invented also the policy 
of active coexistence, which is only an instrument for concealing their op- 
portunist policy. 

“The second thesis says: Contrary to Yugoslav ‘opportunism,’ the Chi- 
nese Communists are neither afraid of imperialism nor of war. They are for 
a radical settlement of accounts between the world of socialism and the im- 
perialist world by means of a revolutionary conflict. If this be war, this will 
be a just war and one should not be afraid of it or renounce it, because the 
sacrifices will be repaid soon. Further, Chinese Communists say that the as- 
sertion about the possibility of lasting coexistence between the world of so- 
cialism and the capitalistic world and imperialism are illusory and harm- 
ful. They consider that the conflict between these two worlds is 
inevitable.” 

In other words, as the Chinese see it, “Yugoslav Communists are oppor- 
tunists, while Chinese Communists are radical revolutionaries. Of course, 
both theses are proved from the viewpoint of ‘real Marxism,’ so to speak 
from the pedestal of infallibility, and quotations are arranged accordingly 
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and the classics of Marxism are interpreted arbitrarily. But in fact both 
these theses are equally false. . . . 

“It is not my intention to defend Yugoslav Communists from Chinese ac- 
cusations of revisionism. My aim is only to stress the fact that Chinese ‘radi- 
calism’ can in no way be justified by Marxism. . . . 


On Socialism and War 

“It is absolutely non-Marxist and unscientific when the Chinese theoreti- 
cians explain their thesis on the unavoidability of war with the general 
scheme: capitalism means an inevitable war and socialism an inevitable 
peace, hence peace is possible only if capitalism is completely destroyed. 
This problem can be perceived only if one analyzes the concrete material 
and political factors and quantitative relationships which at any given 
time decide on war and peace and the prospects of their future develop- 
ment. Taken abstractly, the inevitableness of war has never been absolute 
and fatal. It depended always upon the ratio of forces. . . . 

“War is unavoidable if the forces of peace are too weak to prevent it. 
War can be prevented if the forces of peace prevail over the forces of 
war... . Do the Chinese critics, while mechanically defending the formula 
on the inevitableness of war, start from such a realistic analysis of the ratio 
of forces? No, they do not mention this at all. In this respect they are satis- 
fied with the agitation slogan that imperialism is a ‘paper tiger.’ Accord- 
ingly, their insistence upon the fact that that ‘paper tiger’ will yet un- 
avoidably wage a war with the socialist camp shows at the same time that 
they do not themselves believe in this slogan. . . . 

“Either the Chinese theoreticians believe that the balance of power in 
the world is such that the imperialist forces not only wish but even have 
enough strength to impose war upon the world, with good prospects to 
win it; or they consider that war would be in the interest of socialism, that, 
consequently, it is a ‘revolutionary weapon’ of socialism, so that the rise of 
socialist forces makes war inevitable. 

“In the first case they contradict their own ‘tiger-made-of-paper’ theory, 
overestimating the forces of imperialism. In the second case, they step on a 
very dangerous and slippery path which leads to a complete distortion of 
socialist international policy. .. . 

“On what foundation does the Chinese theory about the inevitability of 
war stand at present? It has only one theoretical variant left: the presump- 
tion that the socialist countries will orient themselves to settle by war the 
differences between the worlds of socialism and capitalism. This would be 
a conscious orientation on the part of socialist countries towards a war of 
conquest. However, such tendencies would be both ideologically and prac- 
tically in complete contradiction with the aims of socialism and its elemen- 
tary present and future interests. Because of that they have little chance of 
winning support in the socialist world. . . . 

“The very possibility that such tendencies can be manifested . . . by those 
Chinese writers who are attacking the policy of coexistence shows that the 
responsibility of maintaining peace does not lie only on capitalist coun- 
tries. Under conditions when the socialist system has already become a 
world force, while within its framework still live the remnants of obsolete 
conceptions and egoistic and other similar tendencies, it is quite possible 
that some country on the socialist path—because of some specific internal 
conditions—succumbs to the temptation to exploit the strength of socialism 
not only for its defense but also for the achievement of established aims 
which have no connection whatsoever with socialism. . . . 
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“The Chinese theoreticians . . . do not like the future war to be talked 
about in too dark colors because such talk intimidates only the people, 
while only imperialists should be intimidated! These writers accuse us, the 
Yugoslav Communists, of being afraid of war because we speak about its 
consequences. In their opinion to be against war and speak about its con- 
sequences means to be afraid of it. And—according to that same opinion 
—one should not be afraid of war because the ‘sacrifice will be well worth 
it’ because at least half of mankind will continue to live—in unheard-of 

“The mercenary logic with which the Chinese politicians discuss war 
must be quite alien and incomprehensible to everyone who counts upon 
the normal logic of men. . . . 

“It is not hard to prove that the Chinese idea of coexistence cannot be 
defended with Marxism. True, Marx and Engels did not deal with this par- 
ticularly at length and in detail because at the time when they lived this 
problem seemed neither topical nor important. Yet, from everything they 
wrote it can be clearly discerned that they did not even presume that the 
development of socialism might proceed along any other road than the road 
of internal social processes in every country. There is no trace anywhere 
of Marx and Engels having foreseen the inevitableness of a world war be- 
tween the camp of socialism and the camp of capitalism. . . . 

“Chinese theoreticians who~—in the ultimate consequence of their theor- 
ies—even make allowance for an offensive war, in other words a world war 
of conquest to be waged by the camp of socialism against the camp of im- 
perialism, are very mistaken if they believe that such a war would be re- 
ceived with bunches of flowers on the part of the working class in the 
rear of the armies of capitalist countries. . . . 

“That the Chinese should confuse any form of modern world war with 
world revolution demonstrates the deep incorrectness and harmfulness of 
the Chinese attitude. Such a war could mobilize the nations of the whole 
world to support the cause of socialism only if it was a truly defensive 
war, and if socialist countries would beforehand do all in their power to 
safeguard peace. But a war to be waged in accordance with Chinese con- 
ceptions could be regarded by other nations only as a war of conquest. . . . 


On Just and Unjust Wars 


“There is another theory which plays a fairly important role in the 
Chinese criticism of the Yugoslav foreign policy and the policy of coexis- 
tence in general, i.e., the theory of a just and unjust war. Only after con- 
sidering this theory will one obtain a complete picture of Chinese concep- 
tions of contemporary socialist international policy. The meaning of this 
theory in the interpretation of Chinese theoreticians could be formulated as 
follows: considering that wars are divided into the just and unjust ones, 
Communists are not against every war, but only against an unjust war; 
if a war is just, they cannot be against it, since it would mean to admit 
evil imperialism, since it would be opportunism, a deviation from positions 
of revolution. Consequently, the logic is there, upside down.” 

The attitude of the Chinese dogmatists boils down to the theory that 
every war waged by a socialist country is just, because socialism is progres- 
sive, and capitalism reactionary. “However, it is in complete contradiction 
with the spirit of Marxism to take as the only criterion of the justness of a 
war the fact that it is waged by a socialist country.” A war in the name of 
socialism against capitalist countries may, objectively, under definite condi- 
tions, against the will of socialist countries, turn out to be like a war against 
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the working class of those countries, since the working class will defend its 
bourgeoisie in the name of national independence. Besides, such a war may 
impose the more backward political forms of socialism upon more devel- 
oped social-economic conditions, and thus play a reactionary role. “It is 
also possible that unsocialist tendencies might affirm themselves in such a 
war, such as hegemony and similar phenomena and, finally, it is not so diffi- 
cult to deny the existence of socialism in a country, and then, in the name of 
socialism, proclaim every pressure on such a country, even war, as just. . . . 

“The Chinese theorists, naturally, are justified in pointing out the decisive 
role of the working class in capitalist countries. But, the question is which 
working class they have in mind in that connection? They think of the 
working class which has been created in their dogmatic textbooks, the one 
which is very impatient to welcome a world war as its own revolution, and 
which can be found throughout the world. But such a working class does 
not actually exist today. And, as to the working class which is in exist- 
ence—as is known—it is not united, even in single countries, still less the 
world at large. But what matters above all is the fact that it is for peace, 
against world war, and that it cannot realize how it should conquer power 
by means of a world war of foreign armies. 

“Accordingly, in order to make the role of the working class in the 
current social events in the world and in the struggle for peacefully prom- 
inent, it is necessary for the leading s«zialist forces to use political means 
and methods which correspond to the contemporary conditions and the 
structure of the working class. 

“This is something that the Chinese theorists cannot or do not wish to 

grasp. For them the working class means the element that unconditionally 
endorses Chinese concepts. Those who fail to do so are included in the 
camp of reformism, revisionism; they betray socialism, which means that 
P they belong to the imperialist camp. . . . 
a “Chinese theoreticians . . . expound the thesis that the struggle for peace 
and the struggle for socialism are two different kinds of struggle. Chinese 
a theoreticians obviously believe . . . that the struggle for peace forms part 
only of agitation, propaganda, explanations, exposure, etc., whereas the 
struggle for socialism belongs in the sphere of factual, material changes of 
things. If, therefore, we adopt the policy of the inevitability of war, then it 
can even happen that the policy of peace will clash with the struggle for 
socialism. 

“The leadership of the Communist Party of China obviously subordinates 
all other questions of socialist policy to this orientation toward inevitability 


of war. 
The Chinese “We must do away with an illusion which seems to have taken full pos- 
‘ illusion session of the consciousness of Chinese theoreticians. Namely, they claim 
ke that a ‘united socialist world’ to be born tomorrow, say as the result of a 
i third world war, would mean the ‘end of war,’ the ‘end of weapons,’ the 
: ‘end of conflicts,’ in one word, it would be a world of magnificent har- 


mony which would create a ‘really wonderful future’ of nations. Indeed, 
if the ultimate result could be anything of the kind, then it would perhaps 
be worth while to take upon oneself responsibility for the victims of a new 
world war. 

“But this is a grave illusion, so grave that one must ask how was it 
possible that people who consider themselves to be Marxists could have 
fallen prey to it.... 

“Chinese theoreticians seem to believe that it is quite enough to say that 
the result of war will be socialism. Even if we take this for granted—and 
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it will not be possible to take this for granted as soon as socialist countries 
try to impose their own social system upon others by forcee—we must not 
forget that socialism in itself is not a magic wand which abolishes all evils, 
which can produce abundant goods overnight, which makes men good, 
which abolishes contradictions and controversies and conflicts among men, 
and which will be able to do all this on the very first day of the revolution, 
even after such a devastating war.” 


On China’s Internal Problems 


Chinese theorists consider the people’s communes to be perhaps the 
most progressive development of world socialism. “Such as they are 
today, the Chinese communes constitute a form of ‘war communism’ and 
as such they do not represent a new phenomenon or a more progressive 
form for world socialism—although they may represent something progres- 
sive for China—nor can they be an impetus to others in the struggle for 
socialism. . . . 

“While their political base consists of peasant semi-proletarians, this 
policy [regimentation of the communes] may most likely produce de- 
termined results, but along with the strengthening of the working class the 
contradictions . . . will be sharpened and make this policy untenable. . . . 
The policy of ‘people’s communes’ has failed in towns. It is bound to pro- 
voke the resistance of the working class which—as soon as it has realized 
that it is an economic power—cannot stand bureaucratic hegemony or for- 
mal equality, but seeks equality according to productivity. . . . 

“Sooner or later Chinese socialism will be compelled to switch over to 
more advanced forms of socialist economic relations based on the prin- 
ciples of distribution according to productivity. . . . However, today the 
opinion still prevails that individual Chinese Communists consider as their 
weakness something that is their distinction, and on the contrary regard 
something to be their distinction while it is actually their weakness. . . . 

“Chinese theoreticians have replaced the democratic principles of coop- 
eration and unity based on equality by the principle of hegemony of 
certain nations. Chinese critics of our policy maintain that we are a cap- 
italist country for the simple reason that we do not accept the forms of 
internal socialist development they have adopted. They say we are im- 
perialist agents for the simple reason that we cannot agree to certain aspects 
of their international policy and their concepts of relations between so- 
cialist countries. . .. With this attitude, the policy of China has openly and 
brutally destroyed the unity of the socialist world. . . . 

“The peoples of China, whom imperialist pressure and internal feudal 
regimes had kept in a state of fierce exploitation and prolonged backward- 
ness, found a way out from internal contradictions in their revolution and 
socialist prospect. The Chinese Revolution was one of the greatest revolu- 
tignary epics in the history of mankind. . . . One of the main factors which 
made the revolution inevitable, i.e., the relative economic backwardness of 
the country, has now become the main obstacle to a more rapid internal 
development, and the main source of the danger of a revival of internal 
reactionary forces and of a possible undermining of the country’s unity. 
The settlement of this question has now become a question of the survival 
of the revolution itself. The people who shed so much blood in a prolonged 
revolution rightly expect that the victorious revolution will open new pros- 
pects just in that sphere... . 

“The leading factors in China have aimed their attention at full engage- 
ment of internal resources, even at the cost of the greatest sacrifices made 
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by the people. This engagement is so all-embracing and intense that it 
has subordinated to itself the entire system of internal economic and politi- 
cal relations. . . . 

“Every further step toward material progress is made manifest in in- 
creased material efforts and sacrifices made by the people. In order to 
justify those sacrifices, that is to say in order to persuade the masses to 
make them, the Chinese theorists have—without any particular need or 
use—invented a whole ideology. Humanism has been proclaimed petty 
bourgeois hypocrisy. The desire for ‘personal happiness’ has been con- 
demned as anti-socialist individualism. Democracy has been described as a 
ridiculous philistine prejudice. The criticism of bureaucratic and state 
monopoly has been attacked as the worst type of revisionism. 

“Of course, such ideological trends had necessarily to be reflected in the 
Chinese international policy as well. Such enormous sacrifices can be de- 
manded and justified only if it is not a question of a program for a better 
future only, but of national independence and a determined position of the 
Chinese people in international relations, to which China is entitled, but 
which is denied to her by the U.S.A. and other capitalist countries. That is 
why the cold war and the threat of war is no hindrance to her but even 
suits the current internal Chinese efforts. 

“It is in this that certainly lie some of the main sources and causes of the 
Chinese criticism of coexistence and support for the policy of cold war. 
However, to pass under the present conditions to the policy of cold war 
doesn’t mean only to ‘frighten,’ to ‘exert pressure’ and the like, but it means 
directly to strengthen and even to organize the forces of war in capitalist 
countries; in other words willy-nilly, this means to prepare war. It is just 
in this that lies the danger of present Chinese policy. 

“It is senseless to speak about peace and coexistence, and at the same 
time to threaten with war, no matter what ‘tactical aims’ and methods 
would be involved. The struggle for peace has its own language and its own 
means. Yet, these means don’t include either a threat of war or any pressure, 
either intimidation or cold war... . 

“Of course, it is one thing correctly to lay down aims and demand 
quite another to seek efficient means corresponding to the conditions of the 
struggle for achievement for these aims. It is in this that lies the contradic- 
tion of Chinese policy. . .. Considering their problems within their national 
frontiers, which are extensive and yet narrow from the standpoint of social- 
ism as a world system, and having not enough confidence in the forces 
of world socialism just because of the fact that the internal forces of Chinese 
socialism are weak, the Chinese politicians chose the policy which is not 
only unable to solve the problems, because of which that policy has been 
inaugurated, but which will, on the contrary, increase the difficulties which 
have to be overcome by Chinese revolution. 

“Yet, this is not all. Taking an attitude against the policy of coexistence, 
which would be the quickest way to break the blockade surrounding China, 
the leading Chinese circles decided to take various international political 
actions which arouse unanimous opposition among just those peoples who 
are the closest and most natural allies of China in the struggle for a final 
liberation of Asia from remnants of imperialist rule and for overcoming the 
backwardness of Asian peoples. That policy resulted in the sharpening of 
unsettled but very insignificant frontier problems, which is particularly con- 
trary to the spirit of socialist foreign policy. In that way, the Chinese policy 
creates on their frontier fear instead of confidence.” (Socialism and War 
—Survey of the Chinese Criticisms of the Policy of Coexistence) 
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WHAT ROLE FOR WHITES IN AFRICA? 


Dr. Brown is the president of the African Studies Association, an organi- 
zation of U.S. specialists, and director of the African Studies Program at 
Boston University. 


“European residents, with varied economic interests and social back- 
grounds are, or will be, subject to the authority and controls of African 
governments. In addition, thousands of European expatriates, some of 
whom were once employed by colonial governments, now will serve African 
governments as administrators, technicians and specialists of various sorts. 
We have witnessed, and are witnessing, a wholesale process of reversal of 
roles: the elevation of Africans into positions of authority, with the whites 
cast into the dependent, if not supplicant and subordinate roles. . . . 

“Quite obviously, white settlers, as well as other categories of Europeans 
in the turbulent Africa of today, face serious problems of adjustment and 
adaptation. It should be added that such problems are not limited to Euro- 
peans; all elements in most areas of Africa are faced with problems of find- 
ing a place in worlds which are not yet formed. However, the dilemma of 
the European settler is peculiarly acute. He has been relatively secure and 
dominant. He now faces either the reality or the prospect of decline. Once 
a ruling elite, he may be shorn of his power; and elites are not in the habit 
of abdicating happily. . . . 

“Broadly stated, there are at least three possible forms of adjustment, 
given the forces and trends operative within the framework of European- 
African involvements. 

“First, the most prevalent form of adjustment anticipated is that of minor- 
ity status for the whites, not merely as a statistical entity but as a social 
group as well. This type of status is already established in most of the non- 
settler areas of West and tropical Africa, though usually in such areas 
Europeans lack the cohesion and self-consciousness normally characteristic 
of true minorities. In the settler areas, Europeans who remain after Africans 
achieve political dominance will emerge as self-conscious minorities, aware 
of their dependence in some important respects on Africans. Their political 
power will be limited, and possibly nonexistent in some cases. On the 
other hand, they may continue to be economically powerful and function 
significantly in vocational, professional, technical or managerial roles; and, 
consequently, have considerable influence and prestige. . . . 

“Second, it is conceivable that European minorities in some areas of 
Africa, in the Rhodesias, for example, may be able to secure their positions 
without the appreciable loss of political power. It is at least possible that 
through conciliation and economic and social concessions to the emerging 
African middle class a limited or segmental form of integration may 
emerge. Certainly in the Rhodesias and even possibly in Kenya there is still 
some measure of flexibility and permissiveness in ‘race relations,’ allowing 
for adjustments based on conciliation. Conceivably, therefore, a modus 
vivendi may be worked out which falls short of either white or African 
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domination. ‘The prospect, however, for genuine multi-ethnic cooperation 
would appear to be limited. . . . 

“A third prospective pattern, which more nearly approaches a pattern of 
conflict than one of accommodation, is that characteristic of the Union of 
South Africa, [which] may become the lonely fortress of white power, the 
last outpost of white rule in Africa.” (“Outlook for the White Man in Af- 
rica,” Address, African Studies Association, Sept. 6, 1960) 


Author Alan Paton is the leader of the South African Liberal Party. 


“One generalization can safely be made—there is no longer any room on 
the continent of Africa for any white person who considers that the color of 
his skin entitles him to special privileges. African people may excuse per- 
sonal arrogance, but they will no longer excuse racial arrogance. 

“Any American wishing to understand Africa must understand this— 
that the desire for independence and freedom is the most powerful motive 
in the continent today, and that this desire is intimately associated with 
hatred and resentment of past white arrogance. But this resentment will 
die away if not fed, and naturally it will die away sooner where it has not 
gone too deep. Therefore, it seems to me more or less a certainty that white 
people with contributions to make will always be welcome in any African 
country whose independence was achieved in a relatively peaceful way, 
such as Ghana, Nigeria, the members of the French Community, Tangan- 
yika, Sudan.” 

In some areas, particularly Kenya, Southern Rhodesia and South Africa, 
large-scale ownership of land by the whites provides the most explosive 
issue. “Quite apart from the deep emotions aroused by mention of the land, 
to possess it is also a sign of power and privilege. One has only to see the 
great farms of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Kenya, with their 
fine houses and rich acres, to realize the disparity of wealth. 

“It is this whole system of power and privilege that is in question today. 
One thing is certain, it must change or be destroyed. The days of white 
power and privilege in- Africa are numbered. A white person—like myself, 
for example—may want no special power or privilege, but no one can guar- 
antee the security of his future. He may find himself, ironically, endan- 
gered by the color of his skin. 

“I do not want to belabor the question of the land, but there is no room 
today in Africa north of the Zambezi for what one might call the ‘master- 
farmer.’ There is too great a demand for peasant holdings. . . . 

“Neither is there any future for lesser-skilled white artisans north of the 
Zambezi. A country like Northern Rhodesia will be particularly affected. 
It has a large number of white copper miners who have so far resisted what 
is known as the policy of “African advancement,’ and who have been re- 
ceiving wages up to twenty times as great as those of black miners. . . . 

“What about the countries below the Zambezi? . . . What about my 
own country, the Union of South Africa, where live more than half of the 
white inhabitants of Africa, 3,000,000 of them—2,000,000 of them being 
Afrikaners, whose nationalists control with unabated force the destinies of 
10,000,000 Africans, 1,500,000 ‘colored people’ of mixed blood and 500,- 
000 Indians? .. . 

“The future of the white man in South Africa depends entirely on his 
willingness to negotiate change, his ability to negotiate it sensibly, his 
courage to negotiate it faster than his reluctance advises him. 

“Southern Africa is going to change, and soon. If the white man refuses 
to play his part, his future will be determined by events in which the extent 
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of his participation will have been dangerously lessened by his refusal to 
adapt himself to them. 

“My own hope is that I shall continue to live in South Africa; that I shall 
die there, peacefully, in a bed, and that my children and their children will 
be valued citizens of a new and liberated country, where fear and the color 
bar no longer hang like a pall over the lovely land.” (“White Dilemma in 
Black Africa,” The New York Times Magazine, Sept. 4, 1960) 


THE FORGOTTEN NEGRO VETERAN 


A World War II veterans organization surveys the status of the Negro 
serviceman and veteran. 


Negro servicemen are no longer segregated into their own companies 
and are not quartered apart from other troops. “Service records are not kept 
on a racial basis. Consequently, [AVC investigators] were unable to obtain 
reliable statistics on duty assignments at installations visited. As an impres- 
sion, however, [they report] that Negro servicemen were found to be per- 
forming primarily general labor, such as truck driving. Relatively few were 
seen in technical duties.” 

Larger military installations in the South attempt to keep Negro service- 
men and their families away from off-base humiliation and living hardships 
by offering them almost all necessities and social activities on the base. 
Military authorities believe that this is the best method of keeping military 
personnel out of possible embroilment with local police, teen-age hood- 
lums, the Klan, or the White Citizens Council. 

But it does not always work. Fortunate servicemen send their children 
to the fine, integrated schools at Fort Benning and at Little Rock Air 
Base. Others must send theirs to segregated schools off the post. The tuition 
is paid by the Federal Government which “in effect condones segregation- 
ist practices.” 

In addition, a shortage of on-post housing forces many service families 
to live off the post. “For Negro servicemen, finding decent accommodations 
for their families in strange and hostile Southern communities is nearly im- 
possible. . . . Once off the post, the Negro serviceman is discriminated 
against . . . [as] Southern Negro civilians are discriminated against.” 

In the North, there is no problem of segregated schools. However, the 
problem of segregated housing exists. “Negro servicemen seeking off-post 
housing for their families usually must find accommodations within Negro 
neighborhoods.” 

Though progress has been made in integration among active service 
personnel, the same cannot be said for the Negro veteran. “The only way 
for a veteran in North Carolina to achieve equality is to get sick and stay 
sick,” one veteran observed. Veterans Administration hospitals are inte- 
grated. Patients of both races use the same mess halls, waiting rooms, 
chapels, PX’s and other facilities. 

How the veteran fares with the VA depends, in large measure, on the 
efficiency and goodwill of the VA employees he deals with. VA regional 
offices do not segregate their clients. However, AVC investigators did not 
encounter a single Negro contact officer or Negro social worker in any 
Southern regional office. Southern Negro veterans responded uniformly 
with “No!” to questions concerning whether they could obtain respon- 
sive help from the VA. 

The Southern Negro veteran can obtain VA authorizations for home, 
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business and farm loans. “But local financial institutions refuse to loan him 
the funds he is authorized to borrow. . . . 

“Relatively speaking, the Negro veteran has done best under the GI 
Bill’s educational provisions, perhaps because local institutions cannot 
easily intervene.” Most of the 413 veterans queried in Montgomery were 
professional people, including teachers, lawyers, and ministers. Of these, 
386 had obtained educational benefits under the GI Bill. (“Audit of Negro 
Veterans and Servicemen 1960,” American Veterans Committee, Sept. 
16, 1960) 


THE FUTURE OF URBAN INTEGRATION 


Two professors at the University of Penn sylvania’s Institute for Urban 
Studies survey attitudes toward race among house buyers in four Philadel- 
phia neighborhoods. The study is the fourth of five reports in a Race and 
Housing series (see Current, May 1960, page 48) financed by the Fund for 
the Republic. 


Northern cities have passed their most explosive period for integrating 
Negroes in their neighborhoods. The North is unlikely to experience many 
more rapid transitions in its neighborhoods, for “the backlog of [Negro] 
demand has been largely satisfied; in-migration [from the South] has 
dropped sharply; and many of the market barriers have been lowered.” 

Many whites in the mixed areas under study did not even bother to look 
for houses in all-white areas. More than one fourth of the white purchasers 
bought on the same street front, or facing the same street front, on which 
Negroes lived. “This in itself is one of the most significant findings of the 
entire investigation. It sheds doubt on the premise that once Negroes enter a 
neighborhood, no white will purchase in the area thereafter.” 

It has been widely alleged that Negroes are likely to be charged more 
for houses than whites. But in a comparison of closely matched houses, 
that view is challenged. Of the forty-two pairs of houses studied, only 
twenty-three were occupied by Negro families who paid more; in two cases 
prices paid by Negroes and whites were the same; ratios of price to as- 
sessed valuation were also similar. 

The usual “dual-market” view does not really correspond with the facts; 
Negroes and whites compete in a single, but rather complex market, at least 
in mixed areas of the general type under study. Nor did lending institutions 
appear reluctant to break blocks: seventeen were associated with one ra- 
cially mixed area, and all were run by whites. 

What of the future? Will a pattern of concentration or dispersion of non- 
whites become established? Like other ethnic groups, Negroes may to 
some extent want to live near each other. “Although segregation may dis- 
appear, congregation may not.... 

“Of all the factors that will determine the ultimate racial composition of 
our urban areas, perhaps attitudes are most important. It has been noted 
that many whites did not think of themselves as living in mixed areas even 
though they knew there were Negroes only a block away. This may well be 
a precursor to a more pervasive change in attitude. There is little doubt 
that both whites and Negroes have improved their view of each other over 
the past decades and that the present trend in the direction of social and 
economic equality for Negroes will continue unabated. With widening ed- 
ucational opportunities and opening of new occupational lines, differences 
between whites and nonwhites will diminish.” (The Demand for Housing 
in Racially Mixed Areas) 
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LAND REFORM IN THE U. S. 


ABUSE, MISUSE, AND BLIGHT 


The editors of House & Home, “the professional magazine of the housing 
industry” published by Time Inc., portray the American land ravaged by 
speculation and inflation, urban blight, and suburban sprawl, and propose 
sweeping reforms. The special issue on land was written in collaboration 
with Professors Ernest M. Fisher of Columbia University and M. Mason 
Gaffney of the University of Missouri, staff consultant Miles L. Colean, and 
Grady Clay. 

“Land, say the homebuilders, is our most critical problem. Despite the 
millions of miles of open countryside in the U.S., inflated land costs threaten 
to price good housing out of the market. . . . Homebuyers balk at paying 
$15,000 today for a house little better than the houses they could have 
bought five years ago for $12,000—with most of the price difference 
wasted to pay twice as many dollars for big discounts for less desirable 
(i.e., high interest) money, and twice as many dollars for less desirable 
(i.e., further-out) land. 

“In big cities, high land prices are also the number one reason private en- 
terprise cannot build good new housing for middle-income families, so high 
land prices are the number one excuse for subsidized public housing (in 
which the supposedly poorest families are housed largely at the taxpayers’ 
expense in apartments costing up to $17,500 per unit), and high land 
prices are the number one justification for asking Federal taxpayers to 
subsidize slum clearance by buying out the slumlords at up to three times 
the reuse value of their land. 

“Any apartment builder who pays too much for his land has to pay too 
much for his building too, for (1) he has to build high-rise to spread his 
land costs over enough units and (2) building high-rise costs much more 
per square foot than building low-rise. . . . 

“Since 1950, building material prices have climbed 24 per cent; building 
trades wages have risen 60 per cent; but . . . land prices for homebuilding 
have soared anywhere from 100 to 3,760 per cent. In Orange County, Cali- 
fornia, land priced at $2,000 an acre in 1952 now costs $32,000. Prices like 
these are danger signals. . . . Suburban prices have been going up for 
twenty-seven years now—longer and higher than they have ever gone up 
in all our history. They are now overdue for a fall. . . . If this bubble can be 
deflated quickly and now, little harm will be done. The speculators will 
lose their unearned paper profits, but this is about all. But if we postpone 
the correction until much more of the land has been sold and covered with 
buildings mortgaged at prices that cannot be sustained, the credit structure 
of the country will be deeply involved, as it was before 1932. . . . 

“Today’s sky-high suburban land prices are predicated on an artificial 
and temporary scarcity—a scarcity created in the midst of plenty by hold- 
ing off the market vastly underestimated miles and miles of land in anticipa- 
tion that vastly overestimated future demands will drive prices still 
higher. . . . 
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“Most of the land shortage talk you hear is nonsense. . . . The easiest-to- 
build-on big raw acreage of flat land just the right distance out in the right 
direction may be gone, but: 

“1) There are millions of acres of by-passed land closer to town than 
most of today’s new tracts—more millions of acres of by-passed land than 
the housing industry will need for many, many years. . . . 

“2) New earthmoving equipment makes it practical to use millions of 
acres of hillside land that could not be developed economically in the last 
big boom. These new machines are so efficient that grading, filling, and 
compacting are the only homebuilding costs that are lower today than in 
1929. ... 

“3) Millions of premium home sites can be reclaimed from under water 
with today’s new and more durable dredges—more land than even the 
Dutch have empoldered with all their dikes. Hundreds of dredges are at 
work making new land right now [near San Francisco, Miami Beach, New 
Orleans] . . . ; they are working in the Jersey meadows, in Jamaica Bay out 
beyond Brooklyn, along the shores of Oahu, in Tampa Bay, along Lake Erie 
and a hundred other lakes. . . . a 

“4) There are millions of vacant lots in existing neighborhoods and devel- 
opments (nearly 13 million vacant lots of record in 1955, according to the 
U.S. Census of Governments). That is almost as many vacant lots as all the 
houses built from 1950 to 1960... . 

“5) Cities can and do grow upward whenever their growth outward is 
checked by high land prices. Scarcity breeds substitution, and the easiest 
substitute for cheap land on the outskirts is to add more floors over close-in 
land. ... 

“6) Cities can also grow back inwards. Decentralization has deflated 
downtown land prices and made the most expensive land a bargain com- 
pared with outlying sites whose asking prices have multiplied. Downtown 
is starting to rebuild—and when downtown rebuilds it still has the primary 
advantage of location that made it downtown in the first place. . . . 

“7) New highways from downtown are making millions of acres easier 
and quicker to reach than land much closer in was right after the war. . . . 
When new roads increase the easy-to-reach radius of a city from eight miles 
to nine miles, that one-mile extension adds more easy-to-reach square miles 
than all the land within four miles of downtown . . . [enough] to house 
nearly 200,000 more people at a density of two families per acre, or 
400,000 more people at the usual tract density of four families per acre, or 2 
million more people at row-house density! 

“There is more than enough land in and around all our cities to meet all 
our homebuilding needs for years to come—and more than enough land to 
let an urban population of more than 200 million get more use and enjoy- 
ment of the land than most urbanites and suburbanites get today. . . . 

“But suburban sprawl is proliferating land waste, dollar waste, time 
waste—through land speculation, land hoarding, overzoning, fragmenta- 
tion, poor market information, archaic land use requirements. . . . Suburban 
sprawl is what makes homebuyers drive past miles of unused or underused 
countryside to get home to their tiny 60’ x 120’ lots... . (House & Home 
thinks ‘development easements’ are the worst idea yet. They just aggravate 
and perpetuate the sprawl by using tax money to keep golf links, orchards, 
and cow pastures where houses should be built and push homebuilding out 
beyond, to where the golf links, etc., should be. . . .) [See editorial en- 
dorsement of such easements by Architectural Forum, March 1960, also 
a Time Inc. publication, in Current, June 1960, p. 11.] 
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“Suburban sprawl defies good local planning and mocks good local 
planners, The need of bigger and better planning is obvious everywhere. 
But what chance do far-sighted planners have against the profit motive 
working full blast in reverse and offering quick profits on bad land use? 
Without vastly increased authority how can the planners force speculators 
to release their land as it is needed if the speculators think they could 
double their profits by sitting tight? How can they check premature sub- 
division when speculators are gambling for big money? How can they keep 
farmers ten miles out from selling off their frontage to exurbanites and so 
messing up the neighborhood potential for orderly development later on? 
How can they keep developers from bulldozing the trees? How can they 
persuade each separate community to stop zoning out any land use that will 
not add more to the tax revenue than it adds to the budget? 

“Suburban sprawl cries out for area zoning to assure a coordinated land- 
use pattern conceived in the public interest and to stop the premature 
urbanization of distant farm land. But area zoning would be just plain dis- 
astrous unless it is counterbalanced by a big enough tax increase on the 
land zoned for housing development to discourage hold-outs. . . . 

“Suburban sprawl is why almost every city is surrounded by a blight 
belt . . . [and covers] three to five times as much land as it uses. Suburban 
sprawl is why so many houses have to waste big money on septic tanks 
and disposal fields that will be junked when the sewer lines reach them. 
Suburban sprawl is one of the two big reasons why land development 
costs twice as much as it should—double the cost of more compact expan- 
sion with shorter street extensions, shorter sewer extensions, and shorter 
utility extensions. .. . 

“Today the misuse and overpricing of land add up to a national problem 
and a national danger of the utmost seriousness, but nobody is talking 
about it, nobody is thinking about it, nobody is worrying about it, and 
nobody is looking for even a short-term answer, let alone a long-term solu- 
tion. . .. But how can we form any sound national policies without giving 
thought to a policy for land? 

“How can we have a sound, sense-making, anti-inflation policy without 
paying careful heed to the most runaway inflation of all? 

“How can we have sense-making tax policies—local, state, and national— 
without collecting enough taxes on our principal form of wealth—the only 
form of wealth whose use would be stimulated by higher taxes instead of 
curtailed? There would be little need or pressure for Federal grants-in-aid 
for education, medical care, slum clearance, public housing, etc. if local 
governments were making better use of their exclusive power to tax land. 

“How can we have a sense-making farm policy without first giving care- 
ful thought to the top-heavy capital cost of farm land and adopting a sound 
land policy for farms?. . . 

“How can we have a sense-making urban renewal program without first 
thinking through the problem of slum price inflation and adopting a sound 
land policy to rationalize urban land prices? Today most cities are sub- 
sidizing slums by undertaxation and discouraging improvements by over- 
taxation; and the Federal Government is making things worse by (1) let- 
ting slumlords take big depreciation write-offs on buildings that cannot 
possibly depreciate any further and (2) putting up land-purchase sub- 
sidies for redevelopment that push slum land prices still higher. The hun- 
dreds of millions these write-downs cost were supposed to be subsidies to 
give slum dwellers better homes, but they have been used as subsidies to 
make slum owners richer. 
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“How can we hope to have a scandal-free highway program without 
giving thought to what land for the highway should cost and what the high- 
way program would do to land prices along the routes? Some highways are 
enriching landowners along the way with a windfall bigger than the whole 
cost of the road. The canny Dutch froze the price of land along the route 
first. We, on the contrary, are buying the right of way for many times what 
the land would have sold for without the highway program to inflate its 
price. 


REVIVING THE LAND TAX 


“The misuse and underuse of land and the evils of uncontrolled land 
speculation are urgent problems all over the world. ... No one answer will 
avail alone. But House & Home agrees with the rising chorus of expert 
opinion that the first point of attack should be to ease the too-heavy tax 
burden on houses and other improvements, multiply the too-easy tax load 
on unimproved land, and make the unearned increment in land prices pro- 
vide much more of the tax money needed to provide the highways, streets, 
water, sewers, and schools without which unimproved land would be 
neither livable nor salable. . . . 

“These essential improvements cost so much money that land speculation 
would be much less profitable and much less attractive if the speculators 
had to pay for them. The big profit in land speculation comes when the 
speculator can take the gains and get the bill paid by someone else—other 
taxpayers and/or future owners. . . . 

“Unimproved land is the only kind of private property that the owner did 
nothing to create. . . . [Its] value grows, not because of anything the owner 
does, but because of what thousands of other people do. . .. That is why 
moralists and lawgivers from Moses [Spinoza, Locke, Blackstone, Adam 
Smith, Paine, Jefferson, John Stuart Mill, Lincoln, Spencer, Leo Tolstoi, 
Henry George, and Dr. Sun Yat-Sen to Winston Churchill] have ques- 
tioned any man’s right to hold more land than he can use. 

“By definition, unimproved land is land whose owner has done nothing 
to earn a profit. So it is a strange paradox that our laws . . . give the owner- 
ship of unimproved land the most favorable possible tax treatment and 
greater permanence-without-effort than any other form of private prop- 
erty.” 

While almost everything else is overtaxed, our system “gives land specu- 
lation so many special breaks that land speculation has been by far the 
easiest way to get rich.” Our system subsidizes speculation by underassess- 
ing and undertaxing the land as long as it is left idle or underused, and 
then taxing the profits of speculation as capital gains. We “penalize land 
development, land improvement, and homebuilding by (1) multiplying the 
local taxes the owner must pay as soon as new houses are built on his 
land or existing buildings are improved, and by (2) taxing away most of 
the profit from land development and homebuilding at ordinary income 
rates. ... 

“Most cities are generating new slums faster than they can salvage and 
rebuild their old slums. Urban decay and blight are spreading into new 
areas faster than all the billions we are spending for urban redevelopment 
and public housing can salvage existing slums. 

“This is bound to happen as long as our urban tax system subsidizes 
slums by undertaxation and discourages improvements by overtaxation. 
Overuse of land is easy to stop by zoning, but in a free enterprise economy 
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like ours the only way to stop underuse is to put the profit motive to work 
and make it more profitable to improve a property than to let it decay. 

“Says [Federal Housing and Home Finance] Administrator Norman 
Mason: “There is a close relationship between our prevailing real estate tax 
system and our problems of slums, blight, and urban renewal. This question 
of taxes—tax advantages and tax disadvantages—is inextricably intertwined 
with the problem of community development.’ And Mason goes on to 
quote Professor Frederick G. Reuss of Goucher College: “By overtaxing 
good housing we first take away much of the incentive to keep values up; 
but once an area is blighted we reassess it at a low value and thus pay a 
premium for poor upkeep’. 

“More than fifty years ago Lloyd George warned the British Parliament 
that low-rent (public) housing bills ‘will never be effective until you tackle 
the taxation of land values.’ And about the same time Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “The burden of municipal taxation should be so shifted as to put the 
weight of taxation upon the unearned rise in the land value, rather than 
upon the improvements.’ 

“Heavy taxation on good new city apartments is one of the two biggest 
reasons for not building them today (the other reason is too-high land 
prices). Says the ACTION report on rental housing: “Among the costs 
which determine rent, real estate taxes are among the most important.’ In 
FHA apartments around New York City local taxes take four times as big 
a bite out of each rent dollar as the landlord’s profit. 

“But low taxation on run-down old buildings and slums is one of the big- 
gest reasons why blight is spreading. Said the House & Home Round 
Table on money and inflation: ‘Heavier land taxes would make slumlords 
improve their property to get enough added income to pay their added 
taxes.” 

“Echoed the House & Home-ACTION-Pittsburgh Round Table: ‘One big 
reason slums are so profitable and slum land prices are so high is that slum- 
lords pay such small taxes per unit. They pay such small taxes because their 
buildings are so nearly worthless that they carry a very low appraisal; the 
worse the building the lower the appraisal and the smaller the tax. The 
average slum unit in Pittsburgh is taxed only $50 a year—less than one-sixth 
of what the city has to spend for police, fire, schools, health, and other 
services in the slum areas (where the cost of municipal services always 
runs higher per capita than in better neighborhoods). 

“Don’t buy slum property for redevelopment without deflating its boot- 
leg value—even though the Federal Government stands ready to subsidize 
a big write-down. 

“*There is no more excuse for asking Federal taxpayers to buy up slums 
at prices based on the outrageous profits of overcrowding, undermainten- 
ance, filth, and misery than for asking them to buy up a red-light district at 
a price reflecting the profits of prostitution. 

““If you increase the tax load on land and lighten the tax load on im- 
provements, you could, at one stroke, (1) help deflate the bootleg value 
of slum property by making the slumlords pay more taxes and so make less 
profits; (2) help harness the profit motive to slum improvement, for you 
would, in effect, be giving partial tax exemption to any money spent mod- 
ernizing or rebuilding the slums.’ . . . 

“*The only way land price inflation can be prevented is to tax land more 
heavily.’ So said the consensus of topflight economists, mortgage lenders, 
realtors, homebuilders, and manufacturers at the House ¢> Home Round 
Table on tight money and inflation. And they went on to say: 
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“*A substantial part of the local tax burden now carried by improve- 
ments (like houses) should be shiftec to the land itself. Taxes are the only 
brake on the price of land, which reflects the capitalized margin between 
the rent the land can be expected to ear and the tax burden it can expect 
to carry. The bigger the land tax the smaller this margin will be and the 
less chance of big profits in land speculation. . . .’” 

Today land carries only one-third of the realty tax load, improvements 
two-thirds. Land, which represents one-third of our total national wealth, 
pays less than 5 per cent of the total tax load. Fifty years ago, land carried 
two-thirds of the realty tax load and nearly half the total. In England, as 
late as 1600, “all the money for local government and 81.5 per cent of the 
traceable money for the national budget came from land (including all the 
money Queen Elizabeth I got by taking back the lands of such big holders 
as the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Arundel and granting their lands— 
for a price—to someone else). 

“But all this was changed after the civil war that cost King Charles I his 
head and thereafter made Parliament supreme. . . . Only great landholders 
sat in the House of Lords; only landholders could be elected to the House 
of Commons, and only landholders could vote for Members of Parliament. 

“So guess what! For the next 150 years this convention of landholders 
voted bigger and better tax relief for land and bigger and better property 
rights for landholders, relieving them of all feudal dues and passing some 
4,000 ‘enclosure acts’ to let big landlords fence in as private property, al- 
most free for nothing, the common lands that had always belonged to 
everybody. . . . By 1800 rural land, as land, was completely tax-exempt in 
England. It is still tax-exempt today. Only the income or rent is taxable; if 
there is no income or rent there is no tax; idle land and unused property 
pay nothing at all... . 

“Land taxes were the hottest political issue in England fifty years ago. 
... The Liberal Party won the bitter election of 1910 on a land-tax plat- 
form, but the big landholders in the House of Lords defied the popular 
mandate and stalled the reform—even though the King threatened to create 
enough new landless peers to give ]and reform a majority. Then came 
World War I and land reform was forgotten. . . . After the war the Labour 
Party took the Liberals’ place as the second big party, and Labour wanted 
socialism with government ownership instead of land-tax reform with pri- 
vate ownership. ... Land speculation and land taxation are hot political 
issues in England again today. . . . 

“Most states forbid local governments to tax land more heavily than they 
tax improvements. Exception is Pennsylvania, where [Pittsburgh and 
Scranton] have taxed land twice as heavily as improvements for more than 
forty years and seem pleased with the results. . . . 

“The best examples of how tax pressure works can be found in Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa [Transvaal and Natal], and western Canada,” 
where local taxation on houses and other improvements has been eliminated 
or reduced over the past seventy years. 

According to the International Research Committee on Real Estate Tax- 
ation, these reforms have reduced taxes on the majority of homes and on 
well-improved properties and aided the improvement of central business 
areas, slums, and blighted areas. “ “The removal of taxes from improve- 
ments encourages the renovation of old buildings and the erection of new 
ones. The increased taxes on land values reduce speculation in slum prop- 
erties. Thus new and powerful forces commence to operate with results that 
effect a noticeable improvement in such areas. . . . So many new buildings 
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have sprung up among the old ones that former slum and blighted areas 
would scarcely be considered slums today by American and British stand- 
ards. Population densities (in slum areas) are declining.’ . . . 

“The conclusions of the International Research Committee are summed 
up as follows by Lord Douglas of Barloch, chairman of the British section: 
““One of the outstanding lessons of this study is that where local taxes are 
based on site values a constant pressure is exerted on owners of land to 
develop its productive capacity and, on the other hand, the development 
of land is not discouraged by attracting taxation on the improvements. 
This is so far admitted that it is sometimes said that taxation on site values 
will lead to overdevelopment. This is, however, a fallacy; the demand for 
building is not unlimited; buildings will simply be placed in those situ- 
ations in which there is the greatest demand for them. In any case, systems 
of town planning and control of land use are in operation everywhere, and 
the danger is not that building will not be controlled but that it will be stifled 
by controls.’” (“Land—A Special Issue,” House & Home, August 1960) 


BUSINESSMEN AND THE METROPOLIS 


Under the chairmanship of T. V. Houser, a director of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, “composed of fifty trustees from among the one 


hundred eighty businessmen and educators who comprise the CED,” has 


prepared a policy statement on metropolitan problems. 


“The Committee recommends four types of action which should lead to 
the making of better decisions about the use of land, public revenue, time, 
and human effort in our metropolitan areas.” 

First, systematic and periodic analysis of the economic base of an area 
is needed “on which to formulate sound master plans to guide community 
development, to invest wisely in public improvements, and to make the 
right decisions about urban renewal. Such knowledge is of great value 
to businessmen making investment and location decisions . . . [and] im- 
provement in private economic decisions adds to the public welfare.” 

Second, Federal aid for urban renewal should be maintained at approxi- 
mately the current level until a complete evaluation of the program is made. 
“The government's role is viewed as setting the stage for private develop- 
ment and providing financial assistance only to the extent required to 
permit the private real estate market to function effectively.” 

Third, efforts to devise new governmental institutions to deal with 
metropolitan problems should be encouraged. Area-wide problems, such 
as transportation, pollution control, and provision of open space for future 
development, recreational needs, and industrial expansion, demand solu- 
tions that localities cannot provide efficiently or cannot provide at all. 
“A metropolitan level of government could cope with these matters with- 
out sacrificing local control” to state or Federal governments. Revision of 
state constitutions will be required, as well as legislative and adminis- 
trative action and, in the case of at least twenty-three metropolitan areas, 
execution of interstate agreements. 

Fourth, “local business leaders should participate more actively with 
local officials and other groups in setting goals for their community and 
guiding metropolitan affairs.” Civic responsibility and enlightened self- 
interest demand it. (Guiding Metropolitan Growth, August 1960. Avail- 
able through Readers Service) 
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THE IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


MACHINES IN THE OFFICE 


A candidate for her doctorate at the University of California, Berkeley, 
Ida Russakoff Hoos describes the effect on jobs when the computer takes 
over the office. Her two-year study (1957-1959) of nineteen organizations 
in the San Francisco Bay Area that had introduced electronic data- 
processing (EDP) included large and small private business concerns as 
well as a few government agencies. 


“Whatever the reason for an EDP installation—to provide faster, more 
complete information or to speed and streamline the paper flow—one 
result seems certain: all classes of jobs, from office clerk to vice-president, 
are affected, quantitatively and qualitatively. 

“First, let us look at the impact of EDP on the number of jobs. Is the 
net result a loss or a gain? The quantitative aspect is likely to be obscured 
because wholesale dismissals rarely take place. Some organizations which 
run dual systems during conversion even hire additional, temporary help. 
With conversion to a new system a gradual process, there are likely to 
be transfers and temporary reassignments, during the course of which a 
lot of ‘bumping,’ considerable downgrading, and a certain number of 
dismissals occur, as well as curtailment of future hiring and shrinking of 
promotion opportunities.” 

It appears to be a fair estimate that for every five office jobs eliminated, 
only one is created by automation; and those which do not disappear 
undergo drastic change. 

“When those I queried made the statement ‘automation creates new 
jobs which are challenging and represent an upgrading,’ the reference was 
to positions of programers and analysts. How many programing jobs are 
there? How much challenge and promotion are involved? 

“I found that although programers are the elite corps of the present 
office labor force, attaining this status is rather like marrying the boss's 
daughter; the opportunities are few and the qualifications are highly 
variable. . . . 

“Displaced by automation are the accounting, bookkeeping, filing, and 
ledger clerks, often called ‘the backbone of the clerical force,’ and their 
supervisors. With the punched card the most widely used medium of 
input into the computer, the category of workers which has grown sub- 
stantially with the advent of EDP is that of key-punch operators. The 
increase in key-punch jobs, however, offsets only partially the jobs elim- 
inated by the automated office procedures. What is more, these positions 
involve little, if any, upgrading for the girls employed, and may even 
represent a demotion. Salaries of key-punchers compare poorly with pay 
for the classifications of office work which EDP has displaced. 

“My impression is that key-punching is universally regarded as a dead- 
end occupation, with no promotional opportunities. The work is simple, 
monotonous, and repetitive, but . . . the pressure for great speed, coupled 
with the demand for precision, creates much tension, especially since 
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practically all organizations maintain an objective count of production. 
Although measurement of clerical output is not a new practice, the sim- 
plification and routinization of office tasks which accompany EDP have 
provided further incentive for applying production-room thinking to 
office operation. . . . 

“While it would be inaccurate to assume that all office jobs prior to 
automation were interesting, and that all of them after conversion to EDP 
are dull, workers I have interviewed consider their previous jobs more 
interesting. Not only was there more intrinsic interest, since the employees 
might have been filing, checking, posting, or typing, but the former occu- 
pations involved a certain amount of moving about the office and contact 
with other employees or customers. The workers now complain of ‘being 
chained to the machine.’” 

By contrast, the prophecy that a whole layer of dull, repetitive, low-paid 
jobs, both in factories and offices, is going to be eliminated, has been only 
partially realized. “One such stratum has been removed, it is true; but 
substituted for it, at least in the office, is a stratum of equally dull, repeti- 
tive, low-paid jobs—and only enough . . . for considerably fewer workers. . . . 

“Contributing to the decrease in job opportunities is another movement 
induced by electronic procedures—the trend toward recentralization. Of 
course, this represents quite a reversal. The prevailing tendency during 
the past quarter century in business history has been in the direction of 
decentralization. Management generally felt that unless growth was ac- 
companied by a certain amount of dispersion of function and authority, 
the organizational structure would become unwieldy. A strong reason for 
this philosophy was the rapidly growing mass and ¢ tail of record-keeping 
and other paperwork. 

“Now, however, the advent of automation with its integrated electronic 
data-processing systems has reduced the record-keeping problem and the 
organization of decision-information to tractable proportions. . . . 

“EDP stimulates two distinct types of recentralization. One type relates 
to the integration of specific functions and affects primarily the internal 
organization of the company. The other involves regrouping of entire 
units of the operation and causes sweeping changes of the external struc- 
ture as well. Both types lead to shrinking of job opportunities, down- 
grading, and so on. They also increase the difficulties of many workers, 
especially older employees and those in supervisory jobs. . . . 

“Since clerical workers as a group are considerably less mobile than 
almost any other occupational category . . . changes of the type just de- 
scribed cause disruption and hardship. . . . 

“In almost every case I have investigated, few marketable skills have 
been acquired by workers during the years on the job. Much of the 
know-how is related directly to one company’s practices, and has little value 
in another business. Thus, many workers in the middle years find that their 
experience is no asset... . 

“Individuals at the supervisory levels encounter similar difficulties. As 
a group, supervisors are hard hit, because when functions are taken over 
by the computer, they are left without a raison d’étre in the organization. 
With increased labor loads and fewer persons under their jurisdiction, the 
need for supervisors shrinks. The quest for similar jobs in other companies 
is difficult because supervisory openings are so often reserved for pro- 
motions from within. . . . 

“Besides affecting the work lives of the employees, automation in the 
office is bringing about changes in the structure of the organizations that 
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introduce EDP. Not only are the conventional pyramids tottering, with 
new hierarchical patterns emerging, but certain traditional concepts of the 
role of top and middle management are changing. EDP, capable of provid- 
ing extensive and more up-to-date information, has affected decision-making 
processes and redefined the functions of many high-level executives. . . . 

“EDP executives display a strong tendency toward empire-building. 
As more and more operations are programed for the computer, the 
functions of other departments are undercut, and the authority of their 
top management truncated. Even vice-presidents are frequently by-passed 
when the customary business operations related to procurement, produc- 
tion, sales, and so forth are encompassed by the computer. . . . 

“Similarly affected are the layers of middle management. (In many 
companies, these are loosely defined strata, embracing personnel from 
supervisory levels to executives junior grade.) . . . Perhaps the most impor- 
tant aspect of these intermediate positions was that they provided rungs 
on the promotional ladder for promising young men. 

“At present, however, much of middle management's function in private 
industry is devoted to monitoring for errors before information reaches 
the EDP machine, and handling those exceptions not covered by the pro- 
gram. With few opportunities for the exercise of initiative or judgment, 
such work is neither challenging nor rewarding, nor does it have the pres- 
tige which must compensate ambitious young men in their gradual upward 
climb. Not surprisingly, some of the jobs can be combined. The value of 
middle management for training purposes therefore seems to be 
declining. . . . 

“Concurrent with its effects on organizational structure and on the role 
of top management, EDP brings marked changes in channels of communi- 
cation. To be sure, formal channels may appear on company charts to have 
undergone little change; A may still report to B, and Department X may 
still account for Department Y. But information flow, which has always 
been considered the bulwark of the formal system, has been greatly 
affected. All the office employees I have talked with, no matter what their 
position, realize that a revolution is taking place. Most of them do not 
know how their own jobs will be affected but fear the worst, and they 
react by resisting any innovations or modifications. . . . 

“When executives who are unable or unwilling to supply reliable infor- 
mation to their employees ‘clam up,’ they add fuel to the already smolder- 
ing stockpile of confusion, suspicion, and insecurity. Notwithstanding these 
tendencies, some optimistic EDP managers visualize the diagram of com- 
munications in the future as a sort of radial configuration, with arrows 
cutting through all departments and indicating a free flow of all company 
information into and out of the EDP center. It is an ideal worth working 
for. The inexorable facts at present, however, support the observation that 
EDP unites functions but disunites people. 

“EDP personnel are not ‘organization men.’ They do not attain status 
by good fellowship, manipulate others with subtlety, or move smoothly 
into executive positions by exercise of ‘personality.’ They . . . are, in many 
ways, rebels. To a considerable degree, they resemble the entrepreneurs 
of a half century ago, in that their goal is to put economics back in business. 
For them, the basic ingredient of success is efficiency and not popularity. . . . 

“It is small wonder that they are frequently regarded with something 
akin to awe by their fellow workers. The very fact that they have the 
knowledge to deal with the ‘giant brain’ surrounds them with a sort of 
magical or charismatic quality. . . . 
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“Thus the EDP sector enjoys, at least for the present, a bounteous 
measure of autonomy. . . . EDP executives pre-empt industrial relations 
functions which might conceivably facilitate adjustment on the part of 
the employees, yet ignore the turmoil brought into these people’s lives. . . . 

“This failure to recognize the worker’s point of view typifies most EDP 
executives in firms I have studied. Their replies to questions about per- 
sonnel problems generally reveal great ambivalence. On the one hand, they 
are extremely sensitive about such matters as displacement, and are quick 
to say that EDP causes no job losses. . . . On the other hand, they report 
enthusiastically that a vastly increased volume of business is being handled 
without added staff. . . . 

“Thus far, the EDP group has lived in a charmed circle, protected from 
the facts of corporate life by an ideology so oriented to optimizing pro- 
cedures that all other considerations are obliterated. How one evaluates 
the role of EDP personnel is determined by which side of the plate-glass 
window one is on. On the inside, some systems people who regard infor- 
mation flow as the lifeblood >f the enterprise predict that they will program 
themselves right onto the board of directors. . . . 

“Unbelievers, on the other side, tend to view the group as little more 
than glorified technicians, and anticipate that when the charismatic halo 
fades, EDP will become just another block on the organization chart. . . . 

“Meanwhile, EDP is exerting marked influence on the philosophy under- 
lying human relations in the modern business world. In many companies, 
the functions of personnel administrators are poorly defined, and the EDP 
department:shows a growing tendency to poach on their preserves. . . . 

“This trend toward devaluation of the services of the industrial rela- 
tions department is flourishing in the anti-human relations climate that 
can be perceived in American business. In vogue now is the ‘get tough’ 
policy. . . . The introduction of automation in the office has strengthened 
the hand of those who would move in the direction of further ‘toughness.’ 
Exerting as it does at present a potent influence on company policy, EDP 
has reinforced the machine model, with the computer as the keystone and 
the workers subject to programing, their human frailties a nuisance best 
handled by the installation of more equipment. . . . 

“As for gauging the ‘environment of decision’ before renting or pur- 
chasing the “giant brain’—a step that many thoughtful personnel managers 
would no doubt urge—most EDP managers would look on such a stratagem 
as absurd. Inviting participation on the part of the very persons whose 
jobs are vulnerable would be ghoulishly like asking condemned prisoners 
to sign their own death warrants! 

“A similar reaction would greet any proposal to ease the impact of 
the computer by giving workers advance notice of what is to come and 
preparing them somewhat for the result. For EDP, reluctant to map out 
its proposed moves for fear of real or imagined resistance, subscribes to an 
obscurantist policy of ‘what they don’t know won't hurt them.’ . . . 

“While the phantasmagoria of a world operated by push-buttons need 
not be taken seriously, there is ever-growing, sober evidence to support 
the thesis that machines are demonstrating their ability to handle a wide 
range of human decisions. Indeed, there is reason to believe that the time 
is soon approaching when abstraction, planning, and learning processes 
will be so effectively carried out by computers that it will be a social and 
not an economic matter as to whether they should be performed by man 
at all.” (“When the Computer Takes Over the Office,” Harvard Business 
Review, July-August, 1960) 
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THE INVASION OF SPACE 


CAN THE HUMAN BODY TAKE IT? 


Two research scientists at Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, New 
York, explore the possibilities of altering man’s bodily functions to meet 
the requirements of extraterrestrial environment. Manfred E. Clynes, a 
designer of physiological apparatus, is in charge of the Dynamic Simu- 
lation Laboratory at Rockland. Nathan S. Kline, director of research at 
Rockland, is an assistant professor of clinical psychiatry at Columbia 
University College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


“Space travel challenges mankind not only technologically but also 
spiritually, in that it invites man to take an active part in his own biological 
evolution. Scientific advances of the future may thus be utilized to permit 
man’s existence in environments which differ radically from those pro- 
vided by nature as we know it.... 

“In the past, evolution brought about the altering of bodily functions 
to suit different environments. Starting as of now, it will be possible to 
achieve this to some degree without alteration of heredity by suitable bio- 
chemical, physiological, and electronic modifications of man’s existing 
modus vivendi. . . . 

“The environment with which man is now concerned is that of space. 
... Artificial atmospheres encapsulated in some sort of enclosure constitute 
only temporizing and dangerous temporizing at that, since we place our- 
selves in the same position as a fish taking a small quantity of water along 
with him to live on land. The bubble all too easily bursts. . . . 

“If man attempts partial adaptation to space conditions, instead of in- 
sisting on carrying his whole environment along with him, a number of 
new possibilities appear. One is then led to think about the incorporation 
of integral exogenous devices to bring about the biological changes which 
might be necessary in man’s homeostatic mechanisms to allow him to 
live in space qua natura. ... 

“What are some of the devices necessary for creating self-regulating man- 
machine systems? This self-regulation must function without the benefit 
of consciousness in order to cooperate with the body’s own autonomous 
homeostatic controls. For the exogenously extended organizational com- 
plex functioning as an integrated homeostatic system unconsciously, we 
propose the term ‘Cyborg.’ The Cyborg deliberately incorporates exogen- 
ous components extending the self-regulatory control function of the 
organism in order to adapt it to new environments. 

“If man in space, in addition to flying his vehicle, must continuously be 
checking on things and making adjustments merely in order to keep 
himself alive, he becomes a slave to the machine. The purpose of the 
Cyborg, as well as his own homeostatic systems, is to provide an organiza- 
tional system in which such robot-like problems are taken care of auto- 
matically and unconsciously, leaving man free to explore, to create, to 
think, and to feel. 

“One device helpful to consideration of the construction of Cyborgs, 
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which is already available, is the ingenious osmotic pressure pump cap- 
sule developed by S. Rose for continuous slow injections of biochemically 
active substances at a biological rate. The capsule is incorporated into 
the organism and allows administration of a selected drug at a particular 
organ and at a continuous variable rate, without any attention. . . . 

“The combination of an osmotic pressure pump capsule with sensing 
and controlling mechanisms can form a continuous control loop which will 
act as an adjunct to the body’s own autonomous controls. In this manner, 
these controls can be changed to the desired performance characteristics 
under various environmental conditions. If these characteristics were de- 
termined, such a system would be possible today with the selection of 
appropriate drugs.” 

Here are some examples of Cyborg dynamics for man in space: 

“Wakefulness. For flights of relatively short or moderate duration— 
a few weeks or even a few months—it would appear desirable to keep 
the astronaut continuously awake and fully alert. The extension of normal 
functioning through the use of that group of drugs known as psychic 
energizers, with adjunctive medication, for this purpose is a present-day 
reality. In flights lasting a month or two, no more than a few hours a day 
of sleep would be required in the normal environment if such drugs were 
employed. Tests indicate efficiency tends to increase, rather than decrease, 
under such a regime, and extended usage appears entirely feasible. . . . 

“Metabolic Problems and Hypothermic Controls. In the case of pro- 
longed space flight, the estimated consumption of ten pounds a day for 
human fuel—two pounds of oxygen, four pounds of fluid, and four pounds 
of food—poses a major problem. During a flight of a year or longer, as- 
suming that the vehicle was operating satisfactorily, there would be little 
or no reason for the astronaut to be awake for long periods unless some 
emergency arose. Hypothermia (reduction of body temperature) would 
appear to be a desirable state in such long voyages in order to reduce 
metabolism, and thus human ‘fuel’ consumption. The use of external cool- 
ing, reduction of the temperature of the blood in an arterio-venous shunt, 
and hibernation (through pituitary control), alone or in combination 
with pharmaceuticals, all seem to offer possibilities. . . . 

“Oxygenization and Carbon Dioxide Removal. Breathing in space is a 
problem because the space environment will not provide the necessary 
oxygen, and respiration eliminates needed carbon dioxide and involves 
heat and water losses. An inverse fuel cell, capable of reducing CO, to its 
components with removal of the carbon and recirculation of the oxygen, 
would eliminate the necessity for lung breathing. Such a system, operating 
either on solar or nuclear energy, would replace the lung, making breathing 
as we know it, unnecessary. Conventional breathing would still be possible, 
should the environment permit it, discontinuing the fuel-cell operation. 

“Fluid Intake and Output. Fluid balance in the astronaut could be largely 
maintained via a shunt from the ureters to the venous circulation after 
removal or conversion of noxious substances. Sterilization of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, plus intravenous or direct intragastric feeding, could reduce 
fecal elimination to a minimum, and even this might be reutilized. . . . 

“Psychoses. Despite all the care exercised, there remains a strong possibil- 
ity that somewhere in the course of a long space voyage a psychotic episode 
might occur, and this is one condition for which no servomechanism can 
be completely designed at the present time. While an emergency osmotic 
pump containing one of the high-potency phenothiazines together with 
reserpine could be a part of the complete space man’s kit, the frequent 
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denial by an individual undergoing a psychotic episode that his thought 
processes, emotions, or behavior are abnormal, might keep him from volun- 
tarily accepting medication. For this reason, if monitoring is adequate, 
provision should be made for triggering administration of the medication 
remotely from earth or by a companion if there is a crew on the vehicle. 

“There obviously exists an equally large number of medical problems 
amenable to pharmacological influence which have not been discussed 
here for lack of space. Among these are such conditions as nausea, vertigo, 
motion sickness, erotic requirements, vibration tolerance, etc. 

“However, those selected for discussion offer an indication as to what the 
Cyborg can mean in terms of space travel. Although some of the proposed 
solutions may appear fanciful, it should be noted that there are references 
in the Soviet technical literature to research in many of these same areas. 
Thus we find the Russians proposing prior oxygen saturation as a solution 
to the problem of respiration during the first few minutes after space ve- 
hicle launchings; reporting on alterations of the vestibular function both by 
drugs and surgery; studying perception and carrying out research on the 
laws of eye motion in vision; finding that lowering of temperature can aid 
in solving pressure problems; etc. 

“Solving the many technological problems involved in manned space 
flight by adapting man to his environment, rather than vice versa, will not 
only mark a significant step forward in man’s scientific progress, but may 
well provide a new and larger dimension for man’s spirit as well.” (“Cy- 
borgs and Space,” Astronautics, September 1960) 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES ARE BULLISH 


Professor Bauer of the Harvard Business School analyzes a survey of 
attitudes toward the national space research program among Harvard Busi- 
ness Review subscribers. 


The responses of 1,717 executives “show remarkable faith in and support 
for space research and the existing space program.” Between 85 and 92 per 
cent expressed full or, in a few cases, partial agreement with such state- 
ments as the following: “I'd hate to put any limit on what will result from 
the space programs. After all, anything could happen. Look what has hap- 
pened in the past!” “Outer space is the new frontier. Research and explo- 
ration will have profound and revolutionary effects on our economic 
growth.” “The horizons that will be opened to man by the exploration of 
outer space are not recognized by most people today.” “Mankind wants to 
go into outer space because it is there. ... We are drawn by our desire to 
know and conquer anew.” 

Only 3 per cent agreed, and another 6 per cent partially agreed, with 
this statement: “Why bother putting men in space? We can do all we want 
up there with robot machines.” On the statement, “This whole idea of com- 
peting with Russia in a race for space is nonsense,” only 6 per cent agreed, 
and 13 per cent agreed partially. 

While all but 10 per cent of the respondents feel that the present space 
program needs stepping up, the consensus is that improvement could ~ 
come from better use of present resources. But this does not mean that 
executives are unwilling to see more money spent. 

“If military superiority did not require exploration of outer space, the 
question was asked, which would you consider more important, space re- 
search or cutting taxes? To our surprise, 73 per cent of our respondents 
choose space research. They also prefer space research to more leisure and 
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consumer goods (96 per cent), shorter working hours (97 per cent), power 
plants and dams (61 per cent), and foreign economic aid (59 per cent)... . 
Only health and education take precedence, and . . . for some, education 
is itself viewed as a precondition to space research.” 

The respondents rated “pure science research and gaining of know- 
ledge” as the prime objective of the space program; 47 per cent ranked it 
first among five possible objectives, and another 26 per cent second.“Con- 
trol of outer space for military and political reasons” was ranked first by 
31 per cent and second by 24 per cent. “Tangible economic payoff and 
research results for everyday life on earth” rated first with 14 per cent, last 
with 16. Lowest priorities were given to “Meeting the challenge and 
adventure of new horizons” (8 per cent) and “Winning the prestige race 
with the Soviet Union” (3 per cent). 

Questioned as to the likelihood of various payoffs, more than half re- 
garded as “almost certain to happen” improvements in communications, 
medical and biological knowledge, weather forecasting, robot devices, and 
mathematics and physics. Another one third to one quarter called these 
results “very likely,” while only 1 to 3 per cent deemed them “very unlikely” 
or impossible. Colonizing and mining other planets, however, were widely 
believed to be “very unlikely.” The discovery of antigravity devices was 
called inevitable by 11 per cent, impossible by 5. (“Executives Probe 
Space,” Harvard Business Review, September-October 1960) 


A LABOURITE INTELLECTUAL IS BEARISH 


Mr. Martin is editor of Britain’s weekly New Statesman. 


“I feel I ought to be excited about these dogs returning from outer space 
to eat mincemeat and lollies. Within a year or two there really will be a man 
on the moon and cosmic travelers will no doubt be writing in the popular 
press about what it feels like to have lost weight. These are indeed stag- 
gering, but no longer incredible, achievements. If civilized men survive to 
profit by them, their long-term effects on the human mind will be even 
greater than the discovery at the end of the Middle Ages that there were 
outer continents unknown to the Old World and that the earth was not 
the center round which the spheres revolved.” 

But “is there any reason to believe that, either before or after a series of 
wars of unimaginable destruction, the scientific world will be one in which 
men will be happy and free?” 

Ordinary people “watch, with something like despair, the immeasurable 
powers of science being used not for human welfare, but for the cold and 
essentially inhuman endeavor to reach planets on which men are never 
likely to live. . . . This majestic triumph of the human intellect and skill 
will not buy as much as a single bowl of rice or improve the lot of one half- 
starved inhabitant of this globe. Indeed it is likely further to impoverish 
mankind, since it will divert vast sums of money and an increasingly high 
proportion of the best brains and most skillful technicians from the task 
of making life more livable on our overpopulated world. Moreover, science 
is now being exploited so that one powerful section of the world may 
destroy another. . . . 

“Clearly we cannot afford the huge sums devoted to this branch of 
science by Russia and America. It would be insane for Britain to devote 
any considerable part of her limited resources to such an adventure, while 
our people remain so largely uneducated, our slums so great a national 
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disgrace and our contribution to the welfare of the undeveloped nations 
so miserably inadequate. Even in the scientific field we are far behind; 
large sums of money are urgently needed if we are not ourselves to become 
a backward area. 

“There is, however, one possibility that might make it sensible for us to 
take part in space adventure. As things are now going, the probable up- 
shot is that the new knowledge will be used to destroy this world in a war 
for possession of the moon. Governments faced with human annihilation 
might yet be persuaded to make joint space exploration a reason for a re- 
newed Summit. They would have the backing of scientists who are angry. 
at the perversion of their work. If space exploration becomes an Interna- 
tional Project, Britain should take part in it, even if it means further im- 
poverishing ourselves. Mankind would then have taken the first step to- 
wards world unity.” (“Reflections on Outer Space,” New Statesman, Aug. 
27, 1960) 


IS IT WORTH IT? 


The chairman of the Space Science Board of the National Academy of 
Science and president of Associated Universities, Inc., assesses the costs and 
rewards of space probes. 


Space exploration will be expensive. In 1959 our space program cost 
us almost $500 million, and in 1960 it is expected that military and civilian 
space activities will cost more than $1,150 million. What rewards can we 
expect in various fields? 

“The most promising military application of space vehicles is the recon- 
naissance satellite. Already the first craft has been launched to develop this 
capability. A half-dozen such devices, in appropriate orbits about 300 miles 
above the surface, could scan during sunlight hours every point on the 
earth daily. If it was not considered necessary to cover the whole earth, a 
smaller number could do the job. The nation possessing them would have 
an immense defensive advantage. . . . 

“If a nation considers an overflying or hovering satellite inimical to its 
interests, it will be impelled to take countermeasures to reduce its effective- 
ness, or to destroy it. Thus the possibility of a space war arises, unless 
agreements among nations avoid the creation of friction in this way. 

“There is a more reassuring aspect to the use of reconnaissance satellites. 
By providing dependable data to show that a nation was not preparing an 
attack, they could conceivably quiet the nerves of a troubled world in a 
time of crisis, and so help to avert a war... . 

“Space activities promise to revolutionize communications—radio and 
television, telephone and teleprinter messages, wirephotos and radiophotos, 
and the like—to such an extent as to produce a whole new industry. . . . 
We have just seen the first such experiment, with the launching of an 
inflated, 100-foot metallic-coated balloon from which radio signals, sent 
from a highly directional antenna, can be reflected, or bounced to a distant 
receiver. The system will make very high frequencies—now normally con- 
fined to short-distance uses, such as television and car telephones—avail- 
able for long-distance communications. 

“The simple reflecting sphere is but a beginning. A twenty-four-hour, or 
hovering, satellite, equipped with a solar or nuclear power supply and a 
relay transmitter, could increase the present communications capacity be- 
tween two distant points a hundredfold. A hundred such satellites properly 
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placed would increase our world-wide communications capability by a 
factor of 10,000. 

“Indeed, the remote operation of automated machines in accordance 
with predetermined specifications seems entirely probable. Beyond lie ap- 
plications in forms we cannot now even visualize, but we can be sure that 
they will bring peoples closer together and create enormous industrial 
opportunities. . . . Let us consider, as an example, the benefits of space 
research in meteorology. At present, weather forecasts can be made with 
reasonable reliability only about forty-eight hours in advance. . . . 

“A representative of the American Petroleum Institute recently remarked 
that a knowledge of climate only a few per cent more reliable than we have 
might save oil companies $100 million a year, since they would know in ad- 
vance where to ship their oil and could cut inventories elsewhere. In one 
way or another, almost every aspect of human activity is affected by the 
weather, affected in terms of actual costs of operation. . . . 

“Astronomy offers another example of how space activity can pay off in 
terms of scientific research. Satellite-borne telescopes, outside the earth’s 
atmosphere, will show the heavens with new clarity. From these studies, it 
seems likely, we shall learn not only much about the origin and character 
of the universe, but also new information about the basic physical pro- 
cesses of things about us. 

“Finally, space exploration will extend to the moon and planets. The 
first steps will be taken by placing a man in orbit around the earth and 
bringing him back—Project Mercury. A suborbital test flight is imminent, 
probably before the end of the year. Then will come visits to the moon 
made by unmanned craft equipped with instruments to study their tar- 
gets as they circle them, and radio their findings back to earth. Next will 
come unmanned vehicles that can be landed, made to gather samples of 
the surface, and relaunched to return to earth; and, at length, manned 
vehicles. . . . 

“Certainly, landings of instruments on the moon to relay back informa- 
tion will be possible within three or four years. But to take man out, to give 
him protection, to equip him for useful work and to return him is a project 
that will require at least a decade. 

“The foreign-affairs problems in the scientific space field are fourfold. 
First, there is the need for international cooperation in tracking and com- 
municating with space vehicles. Not only must there be observation sta- 
tions in different countries around the globe but there must be agreements 
to clear specific radio channels for space use. 

“Second, there must be agreements for the exchange of data received 
from satellites, and of the codes whereby they can be ‘read.’ Clearly, scien- 
tists of a nation cooperating in the collection of data will want to share in 
their interpretation. 

“Third, scientists of nonlaunching nations must be given access to 
space. Agreements permitting them to use facilities aboard space vehicles 
for their own experiments are necessary if we are to avoid envy and hatred— 
and if we are to advance science by drawing upon the best men, regardless 
of nationality. 

“Fourth, international agreement on the biological decontamination of 
space vehicles is of the utmost importance. If there is life on other planets, 
even in the most elementary forms of viruses or bacteria, it is vital that it be 
identified without any confusion introduced by bringing earthly forms of 
microorganisms.” (“Are Space Probes Worth It?” The New York Times 
Magazine, Aug. 28, 1960) 
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DEALING WITH CRIME 


What vices should the law forbid? American sex and narcotics laws are under 
increasing attack on the grounds that they outlaw private acts which the 
public has neither the right nor the power to prevent. 


SEX LAW REFORMS 


Duke University’s law quarterly, Law and Contemporary Problems, 
devotes an entire issue to “Sex Offenses.” 

Mr. Ploscowe, a former New York City magistrate and author of Sex 
and the Law, sums up a review of state sex crime statutes. 


U.S. sex laws are so inclusive “that they proscribe every conceivable 
sexual act except a normal act of coitus between a man and a woman who 
are married to each other, or an act of solitary masturbation.” Inasmuch as 
such laws “make potential criminals” of most of the population, they are 
unenforceable and do more harm than good. 

In Tudor England, criminal law punished only forcible rape, sexual in- 
tercourse with a female under ten, the sexual corruption of children, lewd 
and indecent acts in public, bestiality, buggery, and the maintenance of 
houses of prostitution. Acts such as fornication, adultery, incest, fellatio, 
cunnilingus, and mutual masturbation were sins punishable by the Church. 

Rules of evidence should be reformed to forbid sex offense convictions 
on the uncorroborated testimony of the complainant. Convictions would 
be more difficult to obtain, but it is well-known that many complaints are 
products of fantasy, error, vengefulness, or blackmail. The moral indigna- 
tion stirred up by a recital of dastardly sexual behavior often overrides 
jurors’ and judges’ good sense, and far too many men have been railroaded 
as a result. (“Sex Offenses: The American Legal Context,” Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Spring 1960) 


The Reverend Dr. Fletcher, professor of pastoral theology and Christian 
ethics at Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., examines the 
ethics of present sex laws, and concludes: 


“Offenses should be restricted to (a) acts with persons under the legal 
age of consent; (b) acts in situations judged to be a public nuisance or 
infringement of public decency; and (c) acts involving assault, duress, 
or fraud.” 

A return to the distinction between private and public morality has been 
urged recently in Britain both by the Church of England Moral Welfare 
Council and by the Committee on Homosexual Offenses and Prostitution. 
They urge elimination of most existing sex statutes, “for these two reasons: 
first, law does not build character; and second, it tends to stunt the sense 
of moral obligation and provide defenses for the complacent. . . . There 
is a third reason for separating sin, or moral fault, from crime, and that 
is that compelled (law-enforced) behavior is not righteous behavior any- 
way.” (“Sex Offenses: An Ethical View,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Spring 1960) 


Albert J. Reiss 


Do adults do 
all the corrupting? 


Professor Reiss, chairman of the department of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, State University of lowa, finds the present application of sex offense 
laws to adolescents erratic, discriminatory, and harmful. 


“The adolescent (in America) is a marginal person who is no longer ac- 
corded the privileged status of the child, nor as yet many of the rights and 
responsibilities of the adult.” Our failure to adopt distinctive norms for 
adolescent behavior tends to “(a) encourage considerable variation in def- 
inition of their sexual offenses; (b) lead to preferential treatment and dif- 
ferential adjudication of their cases of sexual behavior on the basis of age, 
sex, socioeconomic status, and jurisdictional considerations; and (c) ob- 
scure the degree to which they are denied due process of law.” 

Since couples are seldom caught in the act of coition, it is girls who are 
pregnant or carrying venereal disease who most frequently come to the 
attention of police and courts. Girls picked up by police or juvenile au- 
thorities are almost always given physical examinations. 

Police seldom trouble boys who have committed fornication unless force 
was used or a complaint has been filed. “Middle-status families generally 
will not risk the reputation of their daughter by bringing heterosexual viola- 
tions to the attention of police and courts, while lower-class families are 
less likely to see such a risk . . . [and] in fact, sometimes see formal com- 
plaint as necessary to protect the status reputation of their daughter.” 

Further discrimination arises from the reduced likelihood of a judicial 
finding of delinquency if a family can afford legal counsel and require that 
the evidence clearly support the charge, which is often difficult in sex cases. 
And whereas lower-status offenders are more likely to be sent to state in- 
stitutions, courts often approve private treatment or maternity homes for 
those whose families can afford it. 

Another bias concerns acts involving adolescents and adults. “Why is it 
commonly thought that most adolescents are victims of sexual aggression? 
... There is, first of all, the obvious explanation that the public and the 
courts come into contact only with those adolescents who are frightened or 
traumatized by the sexual activity.” The multitude of offenses involving 
willing consent, solicitation, and even active and widespread prostitution 
by adolescents are largely ignored, or else distorted and magnified when 
they do come to attention. 

Committing recidivist adolescent sex offenders to “training schools,” 
segregated by sex, age, and in effect socioeconomic status, is no answer to 
any problem. These are sexually the most experienced group in the popula- 
tion, and are at the peak of their sexuality. “To institutionalize such an adol- 
escent subgroup is to exacerbate the problem of sex deviation. The institu- 
tion itself becomes a basis for all forms of homosexual and infrahuman sex 
offenses.” 

Experimental programs in Chicago and Detroit “provide considerable 
evidence that delinquent boys and girls—even those who are seriously dis- 
turbed emotionally—can be treated in the same open institution in a com- 
munity without fostering the deviating practices found in training schools.” 
Whether such institutions would work for adolescents whose sex offenses 
are the result, not of emotional disturbance, but of socialization in accord- 
ance with standards that sanction the deviations, is yet to be shown. 

While the often-heard statements that sex mores are changing or that 
deviations are increasing are essentially without proof, it is clear that mores 
cannot be buttressed by legal, institutional means. Concentration on treat- 
ing the individual delinquent, in fact, tends both to let him escape moral 
responsibility for his conduct and to obscure the relation of delinquent 
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behavior to the moral integration of American society. “The norms of 
adolescent groups, the status of adolescents in the larger social structure, 
and their behavior as a consequence of these conditions, need to become 
a focal point of concem.” (“Sex Offenses: The Marginal Status of the 
Adolescent,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Spring 1960) 


MUST ADDICTS BE CRIMINALS? 


In an interview in Naples with Ian Fleming of The Sunday Times (Lon- 
don), the man popularly believed to have been head of America’s prewar 
narcotics traffic talks about the failure of the U.S. to cope with addiction. 


““And do you know what, Mr. Fleming? It’s all the fault of the American 
Government. They are not handling this narcotics problem right, which 
is why it goes on getting worse every year. Washington is spending billions 
of dollars every year trying to stamp out the traffic, but that is not the way 
to stop it... . They ought to set up clinics all over the country where you 
can register as a drug-taker, like you do in England, and go and get your 
dose for nothing, for free. So every time you go to the clinic . . . you get 
tapered off a fraction, a very small fraction. So in the end you get cured, 
see? 

“*The point is, Mr. Fleming, that if you can get your drugs for nothing, 
you won't have to rob or murder somebody for the money to buy the stuff. 
So the middleman, the traffickers, will go out of business, and then you 
have no law-enforcement problem and no smuggling. You see, Mr. Fleming, 
it’s just the way you spend the money—on setting up clinics or on law en- 
forcement that cannot work and only makes the problem worse.’ ” (“In and 
Around Brazen Naples,” The Sunday Times, Aug. 28, 1960) 


A Wellesley College sociologist examines U. S. narcotics laws in the 
light of a two-year study of British policies. 


“There are in the United States about 60,000 opiate addicts, the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics estimates, and some medical experts believe that one 
million is closer to the actual number of those addicted to morphine, heroin, 
and related drugs. Neither figure, however startling, indicates in itself the 
far-reaching ramifications of the addiction problem. For a complicated 
web of corruption, degradation, vicious police practice, and secondary 
crime has developed around the use of narcotics in America. At its center 
stands the punitive anti-addict policy embodied in our narcotics laws. . . . 
Condemned by the ‘public,’ hounded by the police, exploited by the black 
marketeer, and ravaged by the physiological and psychological pressures of 
his own condition, the addict has no choice, finally, but to act as though he 
really were a ‘public enemy.’ ” 

In sharp contrast is the far happier narcotics situation in Great Britain. 
“To the British, addicts are persons in need of medical attention, and doc- 
tors may (if certain broad conditions are satisfied) legally supply the 
wanted narcotics—under the National Health Service at nominal cost... . 
While addicts may undergo treatment at some public hospitals and pri- 
vate nursing homes, there is no compulsory treatment in Great Britain, nor 
do any state institutions specialize in the treatment of addicts. 

“This entire approach has worked remarkably well. Not only has the es- 
timated number of addicts remained extremely low, it has actually de- 
creased—from 700 in 1935 to 359 in 1957. All the evidence indicates that 
there are very few addicts other than those receiving their supplies through 
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legal channels. . . . No sizable underworld drug traffic exists. The addict 
furnishes no economic incentive for contraband peddling, and needn’t be- 
come a thief or prostitute to pay for drugs. . .. Generally speaking, addic- 
tion and underworld life are not closely connected—one reason perhaps why 
few young people in Britain (even among the delinquents) have taken up 
addiction. ... 

“It would seem that by refusing to treat the addict as a criminal, Britain 
has kept him from becoming one. In short, the British addict is not a social 
menace.” 

America’s persistence in its harshly punitive narcotics laws, in the face of 
their blatant failure, suggests “that they are crucially bound up with other 
social values and institutions.” The narcotics traffic has developed into a 
form of big business that “is vitally dependent upon current drug policies; 
if addicts were supplied legally with low-cost drugs, the market would 
collapse. In some respects, law enforcement authorities may also have a 
sort of vested interest in maintaining the status quo. . .. How else can one 
explain the continuing support of policies which . . . cannot help but per- 
petuate the drug traffic? . . . 

“An additional support for the official position regarding addicts has 
been the medical profession’s failure to insist on its responsibility for their 
treatment. Only recently have there been indications of a change in this at- 
titude. In 1955, a committee of the New York Academy of Medicine .. . 
proposed a national network of federally controlled clinics at which addicts 
could receive low-cost drugs. In 1958, a joint committee of the American 
Medical Association and the American Bar Association called for the estab- 
lishment of an experimental clinic to see what would happen if a group of 
addicts received drugs free under medical supervision. . . . 

“Critics sometimes indiscriminately link the British approach and all re- 
form proposals with a ‘clinic system’ which, they point out, was once un- 
successfully attempted in the United States. It is not certain, however, that 
these clinics—which operated between 1912 and 1925 in over forty Amer- 
ican cities and dispensed low-cost drugs to addicts—were a complete fail- 
ure. Some accounts would indicate that certain clinics were quite success- 
ful, and that the government (with the support of organized medicine) 
shut them all down largely on the evidence of the least efficient one, that in 
New York. The AMA’s stand in the 1920’s undoubtedly was based in part 
on medical considerations (some doctors still believe that to supply the ad- 
dict with drugs is to abandon the attempt to ‘cure’) , but at the same time it 
constituted an easy way out; the treatment of drug addiction is a bother- 
some and often unrewarding process. If the recent change in medical opin- 
ion is followed by pressure for actual changes in policy, there may be sub- 
stantial hope for a new approach to addiction in the United States. . . . 

“Some would yet argue that we must condemn addiction, if for no other 
reason than that is a ‘vice.’ Yet on what grounds can we call drug addiction 
a vice? Is it as morally reprehensible as the criminality and degradation to 
which we in this country have driven the addict? Similarly, is it really true 
(as officials sometimes contend) that the American public would never 
countenance a nonpunitive approach to addiction? Public condemnation 
of the addict is as much a product of our current policy as it is a cause of that 
policy. The British people (though equally decent and ‘right thinking’) 
appear quite capable of accepting intelligent efforts to deal with addiction. 
Americans may very well be able to do the same, once they are aware of 
the basic facts about addiction and addiction policies.” (“Drug Addiction 
in America and England,” Commentary, September 1960) 
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MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


PARTICIPATION IN PRIVATE GROUPS 


A Yale Law School professor examines the difficulties in legislating 
democracy for private organizations. He argues that individual freedom 
turns on the right to choose among organizations. 


“Freedom of association is important not only to the fulfillment of the 
individual, but to the functioning of democratic government, and legisla- 
tion to achieve any element of private democracy may encroach on this 
freedom. Resolving this conflict of values requires more than a simple proc- 
ess of blind weighing; it requires careful analysis and clear distinctions. 
Prohibiting exclusion of Negroes from the Jaybird Democratic Club in 
Texas is not the same as prohibiting corporations from issuing nonvoting 
shares; requiring that the membership lists of unions and the NAACP be 
open involves different considerations, and ordering the Bartenders Union 
to admit women will not raise the same problems as issuing the same order 
to the Buffalo Athletic Club. 

“Before we create legal machinery and set it in motion, we must also 
give weight to the costs and dangers inherent in expanding government 
power. . . . Obviously, not all legislation incurs the same costs. Protection of 
the right to participate in unions requires extensive rules and elaborate ma- 
chinery compared, for example, with protecting procedural process. . . . 

“The right to participate poses an even more basic and difficult question 
—who is to participate? Logically, it should be those bound by the decision. 
The right is based on the principle that a man ought to have a voice in the 
decisions which affect his interests, but this may be a rather motley elector- 
ate. If we are to assure corporations a ‘republican form of government,’ or 
‘constitutionalize their operations,’ who shall vote on the policies of Alcoa 
—the stockholders, the customers, or the employees? A wage increase, a 
price increase, or even a decision to build a foreign plant affects all three 
groups, in different degrees, but how shall we count the votes? If the 
American Medical Association raises the standards of medical education 
and thereby limits the size of the schools, who shall be consulted—the 
doctors, the colleges, the patients, or the students who hope to gain entrance 
toa medical school? 

“The right to participate has at its very core the right to exercise a choice, 
and where the individual has a choice the underlying value is served. 
Shareowners have little need to vote at stockholders meetings so long as 
they can freely sell their shares and reinvest in corporations whose policies 
they prefer. Car buyers need not vote on the size or design of next year’s 
models so long as the market provides them adequate alternatives. Partici- 
pation through the market may in fact serve the underlying value far bet- 
ter, for it gives each person a wider and freer choice, not binding him to 
the mass uniformity of a majority vote. 

“There is no implication here that our markets are in fact free, but rather 
that to the extent that they are free they serve the values of participation. 
In this respect, democracy may be strengthened by freeing the market 
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rather than freeing the internal process of groups in the market. It is no acci- 
dent that those who urge ‘constitutionalizing’ private business organiza- 
tions focus on those which occupy monopolistic positions. 

“The principle that participation can come through choice between al- 
ternative organizations applies to groups other than economic. Democracy 
in political pressure groups is of relatively little importance, for our phan- 
tasmagoria of organizations leaves almost no significant interest or shade of 
view unrepresented, Those who do not like the American Legion’s political 
program can join the V.F.W., the Amvets, or the A.V.C.; lawyers who dis- 
agree with the American Bar Association can protest through the Lawyers 
Guild, and farmers can choose between the Farm Bureau and the Farmers 
Union. 

“Internal democracy becomes important only when, as in the case of 
the Democratic Party in the South, the individual has no practical alter- 
natives. Most important is to maintain maximum freedom for the individual 
to withdraw from political pressure groups, to form and join other such 
groups and to engage in political action. For this reason we must look with 
a jaundiced eye upon unions expelling members and thereby depriving 
them of the right to participate in their industrial government because 
they have joined political groups and supported political programs op- 
posed by the union... . 

“The right to procedural due process does not present such difficulties. 
It is an essentially personal right, so identifying the individual to whom it 
belongs is normally simple. Protecting the rudimentary elements of a fair 
hearing creates few complexities, except perhaps for providing a fair tri- 
bunal within the organizational structure. Even this can be readily solved 
if the group’s tribalism is not incurably hostile to all outsiders. . . . In short, 
to insist on this element of democracy in organizational life is a relatively 
modest and possibly achievable demand. 

“Achieving the right to equal treatment is, in some respects more complex 
than enforcing the right to due process. In part, this is because of the diffi- 
culty of defining inequality, both in what constitutes relevant differences 
and whether separate treatment always amounts to unequal treatment. In 
addition, the individual’s claim to freedom of association clashes more di- 
rectly and requires that the most invidious distinctions be tolerated in cer- 
tain groups. The presence of available alternatives plays an important 
though limited role, for the fact that some lunch counters are open to Ne- 
groes may enable them to eat, but it does not remove the affront to personal 
dignity of being barred from any counter because of race. . . . 

“Once we define what we consider unequal treatment and determine 
how much inequality we shall tolerate, there still remain problems of de- 
vising methods to achieve it, for we labor against deeply ingrained atti- 
tudes. As unions have found, equality is not quickly or easily achieved even 
when there is the greatest determination on the part of the organization to 
do so. Yet, as desegregation of the schools dramatizes, little headway is 
made by delay in starting. 

“Despite the difficulties of definition and achievement, it is painfully 
obvious that private organizations engage in the most odious discrimination 
on an extensive scale, and that they lack not the means, but the will to 
[change] it. This element of democracy can be achieved in fullness only 
step by step, and we know all too well the many steps of private groups 
and government which are long since overdue.” (“Democracy in Private 
Groups and Democracy in Government,” Paper, 1960 Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, New York, Sept. 8-10, 1960) 
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THE POWER 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC IDEA 


Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors 
of outstanding interest. 

This month we publish verbatim extracts from the sixth and final 
report of the Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund. Report VI is a summing up concerned with the question of 
“whether American democracy can act with the force, resolution, and 
imagination necessary to meet the problems it faces.” 

The report is the consensus of a panel of thirty important Ameri- 
cans who represent the major tendencies of the country’s political and 
economic thinking. The panel chairman is Laurance S. Rockefeller. 
Chairman of the writing committee is James A. Perkins, vice president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The principal author of 
the report is Dr. Charles Frankel, professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University and chief consulting editor of Current. 


The desire for freedom is very old; the experience of freedom is 
very rare. American democracy is young as age is measured by the 
nations of the world. Its work is far from finished. It is only one among 
the many forms that a democratic society can take. But nowhere has 
the democratic idea been tested by so large a society over so long a 
period as in the United States. 

It is not surprising that throughout its existence the American dem- 
ocratic system has been a puzzle, a portent, and a symbol of hope. 
To skeptics, to lovers of order and hierarchy in human affairs, to those 
who distrust ordinary human beings when they are not held on tight 
checkreins, democracy in America has been a paradox. They have 
wondered how a system that puts its leaders under so many restric- 
tions and gives common citizens so large a voice in the making of pol- 
icy can possibly meet the trials of life in a dangerous world. To those 
who exercise despotic authority, democracy in America has been— 
and continues to be—a source of constant danger, a great center from 
which the belief that freedom is possible and desirable has radiated. 
To masses of men and women everywhere American democracy has 
stood for a change from the hereditary condition of mankind. It has 
given them the courage to hope that they need not be locked in 
the boxes into which birth and inherited position have put them, that 
they can carve out their own careers, enjoy what other men enjoy, 
reach their leaders and influence them, and live without deferring to 
aruling group. 

Can the democratic idea continue to exert this power? . . . What 
America does will determine a large part of the answer. ... And what 
America does will be governed by two principal considerations: 
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the inherent resources of its democratic system, and its ability to ad- 
just its policies to the imperatives of the radically changed environ- 
ment in which the democratic system must make its way. 


Democracy’s Changing Environment 

Men everywhere are living through a change in the human scene 
that challenges most ideas and institutions inherited from other days. 
Man’s relation to his physical environment has changed; his relation 
to other men, his distance from them, and impact upon them have 
changed; his sense of himself and of the possibilities of human life 
has changed. . . . 

A major source of these changes is technological innovation. 
Changes in technology have always been a major cause of change 
in government, economic relations, and social institutions. But tech- 
nological innovation is no longer the work of isolated, ingenious in- 
ventors; it is the product of organized scientific enterprise and is 
constant, insistent, and accelerating. One of its most notable effects 
is upon the tempo of social change itself, which is enormously quicker 
than it has been and which subjects every inhabitant of a technologi- 
cal society to its pressures. 

Technological innovation thus poses a series of issues with which 
our democracy will have to deal. It will need to strengthen its tech- 
niques for applying enlightened social forethought. It may have to 
enlarge its existing programs for cushioning the shock of technological 
unemployment. It will have to explore the question whether it is 
possible for a democracy to arrange for the orderly and considered 
introduction of technological innovations without limiting freedom of 
inquiry or stifling the spirit of invention. .. . 

Moreover, the growth of a technological society has changed the 
traditional environment in which men have enjoyed freedom. Large 
and complex organizations have become the order of the day. . . . 
[They] are often considered to be inimical to individual freedom be- 
cause they lead to a phenomenon known as “bureaucracy”—in essence 
the effort to coordinate the work of many people by requiring com- 
mon standards and fixing precisely their specialized responsibilities. 
. . . The central issue is whether bigness and bureaucracy are in- 
herently incompatible with freedom and democracy. 

The issue has many sides. Large-scale organization and the gre-vth 
of bureaucracy have contributed to the progress of democracy in a 
number of ways. In making possible the development and enforce- 
ment of general rules covering diverse techniques, multiple systems, 
and geographically dispersed operations, they have contributed to 
the productivity of modern industry and have helped create the con- 
ditions of economic plenty in which democracy normally thrives. By 
developing clear standards that stress performance, they have ac- 
celerated the decline in influence of class and family prerogatives and 
have opened new channels of achievement for able individuals. 
Most important of all, the administrative techniques employed by 
bureaucracy have generally brought a decline in the influence of per- 
sonal and arbitrary authority. Bureaucracy limits the power of offi- 
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cials by definite rules, thereby making slavish conformity to their wills 
less necessary. Nor does it automatically close off competition among 
individuals. In America today, the large-scale organization has be- 
come a major arena for individual competition. 

Nevertheless, . . . the rights of individuals within large organiza- 
tions require protection, and internal democratic procedures need to 
be strengthened. The largest challenge of all is to find ways of ar- 
ranging the work of large organizations that will give individuals 
more discretion, a maximum opportunity to show their personal ca- 
pacities, and a greater chance to feel personally responsible for the 
contribution they make to a larger effort. It may well be in industry 
that the ultimate value of automation will reside not in the increase 
in individual productivity or leisure time but in the elimination of 
routine work and the creation of more positions in which decision and 
discretion are essential. 

Vigilance against the hardening of the arteries in modern organ- 
izations must be matched, furthermore, by encouraging their sense of 
responsibility to the larger community. Too many large organizations, 
especially in business and labor, still betray a tendency to bring up 
their officers in a tradition of narrow loyalty to the corporation or the 
union which dulls their awareness of the effects of their decisions 
upon the community as a whole. ... 

Significant safeguards, however, are at the disposal of a demo- 
cratic society. These include bringing the instruments of public criti- 
cism to bear on those who mismanage administrative machinery; 
assigning elected or politically appointed officials to positions of au- 
thority over public agencies; maintaining competition among private 
organizations and introducing public regulation as well where that 
is necessary. Probably the most important means for controlling the 
dangers implicit in large-scale organization, however, is the vigorous 
activity of private citizens in their political parties and private asso- 
ciations. 

We come here to an issue that lies at the heart of much current 
debate about democracy. An increasing number of large voluntary 
associations in the United States are composed of active organized 
minorities and large, inactive majorities. To a great extent, this is a 
consequence of the problems with which these associations must 
deal. The complexity and technical character of most important is- 
sues have greatly increased, and they have become national and in- 
ternational in scope. As never before, events and decisions in distant 
places touch the lives of individual citizens intimately. These changes 
in the character of the problems with which democratic society must 
grapple have inevitably encouraged the feeling that democratic citi- 
zens, despite the personal liberties and voting rights they enjoy, are 
remote from the centers of power and cannot bring their personal 
weight to bear on the events that affect their lives. 

The growing complexity and scope of public issues cannot be re- 
versed. Yet, the fact remains that more, not fewer, individuals have 
some chance to exert influence in a modern democratic society than in 
any other society that has existed. The practical problem is to find 
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ways and means to protect and reinforce the power that individuals 
can bring to bear on their environments. The purposeful reorganiza- 
tion of our cities to provide neighborhoods that will encourage people 
to meet and work together is one example of what can be done. The 
granting of larger power to local units in voluntary organizations and 
the expansion of the responsibilities of employee organizations are 
other examples. Neither bigness nor bureaucracy need be the in- 
herent enemy of individual freedom so long as the deliberate and 
active object of our democracy is to spread the experience of 
self-government as widely as possible. 

Rising expectations These problems have a special urgency because they have emerged 
in a radically altered moral setting. American democracy has moved 
into a world in which the overwhelming majority of its own citizens, 
and an increasing number of people everywhere, have come to 
entertain new expectations about the things they should have a 
chance to do and enjoy and the place they should rightfully occupy in 
their societies. This change in human moral horizons has led to tur- 
bulence and dissatisfaction, has prepared the way for authoritar- 
ianism in some countries, and has thrown every society that has been 
touched by it on a path that is strewn with perils. But every one of a 
democracy’s fundamental principles commits it to welcoming this re- 
markable alteration in the feelings of ordinary human beings about 
the lives to which they may aspire. 

Our own democracy has been the scene of this revolution for a long 
time and is continuing to feel the impact of this revolution in many 
ways. It is basically because so many of our Negro citizens take the 
American democratic creed seriously that they are struggling for the 
removal of the barriers to their full participation in our society. More 
broadly, there is emerging in the United States a society with a shape 
hitherto unknown in history. An unprecedented proportion of the 
population will be in schools; a steadily growing proportion will live 
to what was once known as old age; young, middle-aged, and old 
will have more leisure than all but a privileged few have enjoyed in 
the past, and they will have more to buy and consume. 
Sensation without The vista is exciting, but it will also bring issues that have never 

commitment troubled any nation on so vast a scale. In such a world, more than 
ever before, a society should be able to offer its members something 
better than a life of mere accumulation and of sensation without 
commitment. A still further expansion of our educational effort will 
be required, and the demand for improvement in its quality will 
have to be satisfied. New public and private facilities will be needed 
to make leisure an opportunity for steady and cumulative personal 
fulfillment. Work at its best has always been a chance for personal 
accomplishment and social service. Particularly when leisure comes 
to occupy a progressively more important place in the life of the in- 
dividual and of society as a whole, it must be measured by the same 
standard. Finally, individual citizens in the new society that is 
emerging will have a greater need than ever for an active, informed 
taste, for a sense of responsibility, and for personal standards that will 
allow them to discriminate among the welter of goods, some meretri- 
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cious, some genuine, that are put before them. It is a demand that 
has never been made on so large a portion of a society. 

Nor is this the only demand American citizens wil! have to satisfy. 
The discrimination and sense of purpose that America shows in using 
its wealth—the way in which it allocates its resources, the shape it 
gives to its civilization—will affect our democracy’s influence abroad 
as much as anything else we do. There will also be required a public 
understanding, at once subtle, compassionate, and widespread, of 
the relationship of the United States to other nations. No country 
today, and the United States least of all, can move toward its future 
with its eyes turned within. It is understood, though not yet suffi- 
ciently, that the peoples of the less developed nations need many 
forms of help from the United States, of which economic assistance 
is only one, if they are to realize their aspirations within the frame- 
work of freedom. . . . 

We come at this point to the overhanging challenge that faces our 
society. The United States and its allies are confronted by disciplined 
nations, rapidly growing in size and power, whose leaders have so 
far shown themselves incapable of understanding the reasons why 
free men cherish their liberties. A twilight world that is neither at 
peace nor wholly at war has existed since the end of World War II. 
It has led to tensions and deep anxieties and to a variety of problems 
that are new to the democratic scene. 

One of the most perplexing problems of the cold war is how to deal 
with the efforts of the international Communist apparatus. The per- 
plexity arises from the skillful use by this apparatus of democratic 
symbols and machinery to subvert democratic processes. The Amer- 
ican Communist Party is too insignificant to be a present danger, but 
the total international apparatus of communism is powerful and is 
always ready to use underhanded methods. Toughness and realism 
are required to deal with this conspiracy. If fundamental democratic 
values are to be preserved, however, restraint is also necessary. . . . 

These problems bring us to the underlying issue that the present 
crisis raises for American society. Democracies are not warlike. Large 
military budgets, recurrent alarms and excursions, a state of pro- 
longed international tension are all foreign to the normal climate of 
freedom. Many of the practices this state of affairs requires, such as 
centralized controls at many points, long-range planning, and the 
maintenance of a constant state of military readiness, have not been 
habitual in the United States. It is natural that they should be em- 
ployed reluctantly and that the belief should persist that a democracy 
cannot do more than respond to the initiatives taken by its enemies. 

But this belief is incompatible with our wealth, our past, and the 
inherent resources of our democracy. Our material resources, though 
not unlimited, are abundant. Democratic citizens, here and in other 
countries, have repeatedly shown that they can pull together and 
pull hard when the purpose is clear. But for the long pull that must 
now be made, this purpose must be defined by leadership. And the 
support for this definition of our national purpose will have to be won 
in the way that enduring support for any policy must be achieved 
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in a democracy—by honest and fearless exploration of the issues con- 
ducted on the premise that a democracy’s citizens want to listen to 
reason and deserve to be told the facts. 


Democracy’s Resources 

What, in summary, are the resources of democracy? What are its 
inner strengths that give it the power to meet its problems? The 
democratic system, we believe, is built to manage the complex prob- 
lems of our era. It is one that aims at the most important form of effi- 
ciency. And it puts its trust in the one place where trust must be 
placed—in the spirit, the talent, and the intelligence of its citizens. 

There is no alchemy that will make the problems of the contem- 
porary world simpler than they are. Their solution depends, in every 
social system, on four essential conditions—on the quality of the men 
who occupy positions of leadership, on the information and resources 
available to them, on the circumstances in which they work, and on 
the support they receive from their fellow citizens. Examination of 
democracy from any one of these viewpoints suggests that in its es- 
sentials it is built to manage complexity as well as any human arrange- 
ment can be. 

The quality of the individuals who occupy the positions of leader- 
ship in any system of government depends, in general, on the meth- 
ods by which they are selected. In practice this means that they are 
selected by a competitive process that is governed by certain rules. 
Competition for leadership is not a distinguishing characteristic of 
democracy. It is an inevitable characteristic of any system of gov- 
ernment. .. . Democracy is an effort to tame this competition and to 
turn it to constructive use. 

It is not competition, then, but the rules democracy employs to 
regulate this competition that differentiate it from other systems of 
government. Just as the rules of football make it likely that those with 
weight and speed will be outstanding and the rules of chess favor 
more strictly intellectual qualities, so the rules of the democratic 
process favor men of one kind and the rules of other systems of gov- 
ernment favor men with different qualities. The democratic method 
of competition does not guarantee that men of humane intelligence 
and integrity will come to the fore. But it is more likely to produce 
this result than methods of competition that depend on conspiracy, 
violence, and authoritarian claims to infallibility. 

The democratic process, furthermore, gives those who acquire the 
authority to govern an extraordinary opportunity for a continuing 
liberal education. The decisions that men make are determined in 
large part by the information that is available to them. . . . In the 
modern world the funneling of information to those in key positions 
is an extraordinarily complex task. Where totalitarianism tends to 
clog the channels through which information flows, democracy tends 
to open them up... . 

It does something more. In a world in which problems are difficult, 
it diffuses power and decentralizes the decision-making process, thus 
permitting men to try different ideas simultangously. It permits lead- 
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ership to arise in many parts of society. It gives energetic men multi- 
ple chances to take responsibility and does not discourage them by 
insisting that all their efforts be controlled from one great center. 

In other words, democracy refuses to make the most tempting 
and the most misleading assumption that can be made when prob- 
lems are complex. This is the assumption that all knowledge and good 
sense reside in a single, tightly-knit ruling group. A democratic sys- 
tem, in contrast, keeps its leaders under steady pressure: Needless to 
say, no social policy can please everybody, whether in a democracy 
or a dictatorship, and no government that has character and integrity 
of purpose will try to please everybody. But a democratic govern- 
ment is constantly hearing from those who are displeased. And if it 
makes its decisions on narrow grounds, if it ignores any considerable 
set of interests held by its citizens, the penalty is likely to be reason- 
ably swift. 

Democracy is thus a method for keeping the leaders of a society 
steadily reminded that their problems are more complex than they 
may like to think. This does not make the life of those who govern 
easier, but it helps the lives of those who are governed. Moreover, it 
gives to their lives a special quality. When a government has earn- 
estly listened to the opposition and when it has made an honest effort 
to reach a consensus before determining its policies, the citizens who 
must execute these policies are less likely to feel that they are doing 
so under coercion. Their views have been asked and their dignity re- 
spected, and they can feel that the support they give their govern- 
ment is given freely. 

The issue is more than a question of practical efficiency. It is a 
question of attitude. Men who are attached to democracy speak of the 
complexity of present-day problems partly because they are aware 
that the impact of any social policy will vary from person to person. 
They recognize as well that in every society there are bound to be 
individuals who suffer from the irresponsibility, the cruelty, the in- 
difference, or the ignorance of their fellows. They therefore propose 
to maintain a social order that gives these individuals the chance 
to speak up and fight back. For they cherish the variousness of human 
beings and the differences between them, and count this variousness 
—this complexity—the mark of a high civilization. . . . 

In the end, the totalitarian method is not a method for dealing with 
complexity. It is a method by which the desperate, the impatient, or 
the ruthless can come to convince themselves that life is simpler 
than it really is; it is a method by which the weary can escape the 
need to think at all. When frustration accumulates in a society, it is 
intelligible that its members may be tempted to turn to such a 
method. But totalitarianism is not an answer to the question of com- 
plexity, it is a refusal to ask the question. The democratic method, 
in contrast, is for the confident and the toughminded. It does not 
promise that all problems can be solved; it relieves no one from the 
pain of thought or from the responsibility of facing as many facts and 
respecting as many human values as possible. But it accepts the diffi- 
culties of government for what they are, and it aims at a level of 
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human achievement that is only possible when men face their diffi- 
culties squarely and overcome them honestly. 

Such a commitment, like any commitment, has its risks. Demo- 
racies, with their habits of prolonged public discussion, have often 
been thought, even by their friends, to be inefficient. This fear is 
bound to be more insistent when a democracy is faced by ruthlessly 
organized totalitarian regimes, which seem to determine their poli- 
cies with speed and to execute them with rigor. But speed, rigor, or- 
ganization, and discipline are virtues only when the goals they serve 
are intelligent. The arbitrary fixing and refixing of goals is surely a 
less adequate device for insuring intelligent policies than the more 
protracted and self-critical deliberative processes which democracy 
employs. Moreover, the human cost of forcing individuals to work 
toward the execution of purposes they do not share or cannot accept 
is notoriously high. Wherever such a policy has been attempted in the 
modern world, a large proportion of a society’s resources has been 
spent on secret police, political prisons, propaganda, and party func- 
tionaries. Even in the narrowest terms, such methods are more waste- 
ful than methods that place their faith in humane education, free 
communication, and the open competition of opposing groups. 

Moreover, if “efficiency” is construed to mean simply the capacity 
to attain a narrow set of purposes, then efficiency is not the only value 
that a democracy seeks. But if “efficiency” stands for an effort to pro- 
duce the largest result for a given application of resources, then de- 
mocracy does not suffer by comparison with any other system. For the 
democratic idea asks that a society measure the results it achieves 
by the extent to which it nourishes human rationality and human 
capacity for willing service to one’s fellows. A society guided by this 
idea believes that the intelligence and integrity of its citizens are its 
richest resources. It aims to find that intelligence wherever it is and 
to create a fluid society that will allow this intelligence to flow where 
it can be used. It tries to build its power, in short, on the power of its 
individual citizens, and it judges the efficiency of its various enter- 
prises in these ultimate terms. 


Democracy’s Challenge 


Democracy aims to provide a mobile society and a free political 
process that will give the individual the opportunity to participate 
in the affairs of his community and to bring to bear on those affairs the 
best that is in his mind and spirit. Are there enough individuals whose 
sense of responsibility to themselves and their fellow men will lead 
them to take this opportunity? Are there enough who will use this 
opportunity with intelligence, integrity, and care? This is the chal- 
lenge that democracy puts to its citizens. The democratic faith is that 
they will respond. 

For democracy is built on the belief that the purpose of a society is 
to emancipate the intelligence and protect the integrity of the in- 
dividual men and women who compose it. Democracy relies on ra- 
tionality as against irrationality. It is the application of mind and 
spirit to the serving of public ends and to the routing of ignorance, 
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fear, and superstition. The whole conception of liberty for the in- 
dividual and freedom of thought and conscience rests on the con- 
viction that such freedom nurtures intelligence and that this in turn 
will carry men toward truth and away from error. It is this faith 
that our institutions fortify. No guarantee can ever be given that 
truth will triumph or that fallible human beings will win out over all 
obstacles. But our system provides a means for putting intelligence 
and good will to work. 

This is what gives diversity of interests within a society and mobil- 
ity for the individual their significance. It is the justification for the 
classic democratic conception that careers must be open to all talents. 
It is the inner meaning for tolerance of argument, debate, and the 
rough-and-tumble of political controversy. It brings urgency today 
to the pursuit of excellence in education, to the nurturing of human 
gifts at all levels, to a wider understanding of the nature of research 
and scholarship and science. 

The citizen who casts his lot with the democratic idea will find 
that it asks difficult things of him. It asks him to act with conviction 
while recognizing his fallibility; to enjoy, and not merely to accept, 
the inconvenient fact that others disagree with him; to fight hard 
and then to compromise; to distinguish between helping others and 
dictating their lives. But it offers him rewards, and the most impor- 
tant of these rewards are not external. They are these traits of char- 
acter themselves, the chance for choice, the sense of dignity that 
comes to a man when he knows that he should and will be consulted 
about his society’s affairs. 

The citizen of a democracy has an immediate stake in his society 
because that society itself stakes its strength and continuity on his 
resourcefulness, energy, and good will. And he will find that he can 
play his part in that society in many ways that go far beyond casting 
his ballot. He can initiate action and not only follow or applaud it; he 
can work for others from an inner drive and not external necessity; he 
can respect the rights of all his fellow men without bending his knee to 
any of them. The appearance of such citizens not in a special class or 
protected group but throughout a society is what democracy seeks 
and is its ultimate reason for being. The power of that idea has 
already transformed the quality and feeling of life for millions of 
human beings. .. . 

Mankind is going through one of its most fateful moments. Through- 
out the world there are people who have never counted in the affairs 
of their society, whose powers have never been tested or used, 
and whose feelings have never been trusted or given a full measure 
of respect. They are emerging from their ancient condition. Never 
before has mankind lived with the fear that it might totally destroy 
itself; but on the other hand never before have so many men and 
women had the chance to live in hope, and never before has there 
been the chance to release so much human intelligence, talent, and 
vitality. The democratic vision is the reason why this chance exists. 
To seize this chance and to act on it with faith and confidence is the 
great privilege of Americans of this generation. 
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